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ABOUT THE NATIONAL CENTER 
FOR PUBLIC SERVICE INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 



The National Center for Public Service Internship Programs 
is a nationwide non-profit membership-based organization estab- 
lished; 

-to serve the needs of existing and proposed public service 
internship and fellowship programs 

-to encourage and facilitate the establishment and contin- 
uation of such programs 

-to promote the acceptance of internships, field experience, 
cooperative education, * and similar experiential education 
programs as significant and viable components of education 

-to collect and disseminate information about the purposes, 
organization, administration, funding and evaluation of 
such programs, and 

-to conduct research into the impact and effectiveness of 
various models of internship and fielo^xperience programs 
responding to public needs. * 

The National Center is engaged in the development of a 
National Register of internships and Experiential Education, a 
computer assisted system for the exchange of information about 
internship and field experience programs and opportunities. 
The National Center is in the process of developing and testing ' 
a standardized evaluation system, called "MODEVAL, " for the 
measurement of the effectiveness and impact of various forms 
of public service internship and field experience programs, 
and offers technical assistance towards the development of new 
programs and approaches. 

The National Center provides the sponsors of public service 
internship programs at institutions of higher education and 
other organizations with information on opportunities for fund- 
ing and other forms of support, as well as information on various 
governmental activities and actions which may have an impact 
upon such programs. 
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The National Center seeks to carry out these purposes 
through the creation of an information clearinghouse and the 
dissemination of such information through the regular and 
special publications, journals and reports. The National 
Center currently publishes a bimonthly newsletter, "Public 
Service internship News," and a series of journals exploring 
various aspects of public service internships and experiential 
education. 



Membership to the National Center entitles an individual 
or. insti tut von to all information exchange and clearinghouse 
services, eligibility for membership of the Board of Directors, 
the bimonthly newsletter, reduced rates on all publications, 
pertinent and up-tu-date announcements and information as they 
become available. 

Sustaining membership - the Sustaining membership is pro- 
posed to be used by both individuals and institutions as evi- 
dence of their sustained interest in public service internships 
and their willingness to support its future growth- $250. 

Institution^ 1 membership - the Institutional membership is 
proposed to be used as a membership for colleges, universities, 
intern programs, and federal, state, and local governmental 
units. Institutional members receive multiple copies of each 
newsletter and reduced publication rates for staff members of 
their organizations. $75. 

Individual membership - the Individual membership may be 
used by any person regardless of affiiiation and includes a 
subscription to the newsletter and book discounts. $15. 

Individuals not interested in becoming members but seeking 
one of the National Center publications can order the following: 

PUBLIC SERVICE INTERNSHIP NEWS - Special Library Subscrip- 
tion rate (Subscribers do not receive discount rates on books)$iO. 

DIRECTORY OF WASHINGTON INTERNSHIPS - Single copies are 
$3 for member* and $6 for non -members, pre-paid. Multiple copies 
(over 10) are available to members at a 25% discount. 
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DIRECTORY OF PUBLIC SERVICE INTERNSHIPS: OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR THE GRADUATE. POST-GRADUATE, AND MID-CAREER PROFESSIONAL, 
single copies are $3 for members, and $6 for non-members, 
pre-paid. Over 10 copies are available at a 25% discount to 
members. 

m thi D JS5 l 0 nis. of three 3ournal pubucations - aiia ^ 

TOWARD NEW HORIZONS FOR UNIVERSITY YEAR FOR ACTION AND 
COMMUNITY SERVICE-LEARNING, papers resulting from a National 
Conference on University Year for ACTION, Lexington, Kentucky 
May^l and 2. 1975 , Edited by Robert F. Sexton and Barbara K. 

ADMINISTERING A PROGRAM OF PUBLIC SERVICE INTERNSHIPS IN 
Rosei D Ium AL DEPARTMENT! ^ SUES PROBLEMS Allan 

(Third publication to be announced) 

of the^a.f S* . threG publications "« S3 per issue for members 
of the National center and ?4 for non-members. 

For further information contact: 

The National Center for Public Service Internship 

Programs 
Suite 601, 1735 Eye Street NW 
Washington, d.c. 20006 
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It is now quite apparent tlinj',(he extianrdlnary .lodi.,,. in stc,u.,.i ...livi^, 
on the nation's campuses durUi.g the past few year* | Mjl [ H . vtl . lrr „,„ |Mtl k .,| , ky 
a revival of undergraduate Interest In "caroei" related concerns, ,)urin>- 
this same period American higher education lias also w| t nessed a rinwiiie, 
and now quite substantia*, degree of student involvement in puMI. seivlce 
Internship activities. While this cxpau'lng Interest la h.t<*M.,l,fp activity 
is no doubt but one of many by-products of a genera 1 change in ^indent 
attitudes, there are certainly other factors tan! have « mil r llmlcd to it. 
Not the ieast of whirl, Is the presumption that, in a t ighl e«onn W y, internship 
experience may give one a real advantage in securing employment . 

in fact however, expanded undergraduate interest in internships testily 
represents only the most recent step in a pio<ess |, v „|,M, such activity 
has over several decades come to be not only very popular with -Undent h 4 
but also Imreasiu^ly accepted as an academically resectable « due at loua I 
technique as well. Most assuredly the now widespread use of in* etimhtps 
for giaduate education in public administration, a development that roe* 
back at least as far as the thirties, has contributed to this < on( emp'orar v 
acceptance. 1 Particularly Important In this regaid vas t ho .mi |y use of 
course credit internships in the ae ademh cutricuiu* (or protcssiou.il 
training programs for city manager*,'' 

No doubt the general acclaim received by the luiimious r«t«l Laudation sponsoi.d 
State Legislative Internship Programs has also hem a \ elated I hi or. fin- 
lesson of such programs has been that student interns not only stained an 
understanding of legislatures and how to serve of feu Ively as legislative 
staff, but, as a consequence of their presence, *• ry Import mt c»nU Ibul ions 
were made In terms of raising rhe caliber of the on-going adlvltv ol these 
governmental bodies. Likewise the sun ess during the early and mid sixties 
(at least from the point of view of the student participants) oi programs 
like the Peace Corps and the various domestic volunteer servire activities 
also contributed to the present interest in Internship*. These programs 
not only demonstrated the potential v-iluo of, but also emouraged the notion 
of carrying the learning process bevond the normal boundaries of the campus. 

Despite the quite remarkable growth of both student and Institutional iutotest 
In internship programs, there is still comparatively little hud ml omit Ion 
about such basic questions as how best to organise <m.|i activity or Its 
consequences in terms of educational benefits. The fail is that while a Jor 
has been written about internships, too much of it is llnltcu to public 
relations type descriptions seemingly borrowed from the annual reports 
published by program directors, 1 Recently this has began to ho Mtpp lerai-nled 
however by a slightly more dispassionate body of oh<*ervat IoimJ iitoratme 
that does provide some informed discussion about various lutein t elated 
matters, For the most port however, this Is a literature that Is still 
almost entirely dependent upon the more or less impressionistic accounts 
of individuals who have at one or another point in their raioe^s, been 
connected with the programs about which they write as either student panic i- 
pants or administrators. This in turn has meant that while there Is 
certainl) some shrewd and insightful commentary about <such questions as 
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the most suitable administrative arrangements far operating Internship 
programs, what ought to be in the accompanying academic requirements, ot 
the many other issues that Immediately confront anyone who is interested 
in internships, there is nevertheless almost a total absence of objective, 
empirically validated data regarding such matters. That this is the case 
perhaps ought not to be very surprising. It does .after all appear that 
political scientists in particular and academicians in general know a great 
deal more about the teaching of it. 

Unfortunately this report Is only partially of such a character as to be 
able to alter these circumstances. 1 have not in this effort been able 
to engage In the costly processes of systematic^ data gathering on a large 
3cale that would be necessary to build a solid foundation of empirical know- 
ledge which those who are interested in the development of internship activity 
might depend with a high degree of certainty in the establishment of new 
programs. Nevertheless I have sought to pursue what is perhaps the next 
best Strategy under the circumstances — that being to seek out a number 
of individuals who have been involved for some time in the operation of 
successful internship programs around the country. Some of the results of 
this effort will be seen at length in this study where I have described 
a few such programs In detail. 

Although many of the conclusions drawn and the suggestions made in the text 
are based upon vlslut to these programs, this is by no means the only source 
upon which t have depended In the preparation of this report. I have also 
talked to numerous other individuals involved in the running of internship 
programs at some length via the telephone, at conferences and the like 
not to mention having read extensively in the literature of the field, 
including many of th< reports published by internship programs in operation 
across the country. 

Much of what i$> subsequently to be found in this report has been influenced 
by my considerable personal exper ience with internship activities. My experiences 
began when I served as <in Intern with the State of Illinois' Legislative 
Internship Program. I was later to become a faculty member at the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, where I directed a program of undergraduate intern* 
ships with the Wisconsin Legislature. At the present time, I am a faculty 
member at the University of Connecticut in Storrs, where I coordinate a 
program which takes in the entire range of Internship experiences. 

My initial Involvement in the specific undertaking that led to the preparation 
of this report began in the summer of 1974 when, supported by funding from the 
Chancellor's Fund for Innovative Education at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, I set about the task ;f preparing a modest study of internship 
alternatives that might be developed by the political silence department at 
that institution. Upon completing that effort in the Fall of 1974, I was 
persuaded to continue work on this project for a number of reasons. First, 
what was then true at Madison, is, it seems, also true at many other places — 
there is much interei.t among students for programs of this type. Hence there 
is a need at the departmental and institutional level for Information about 
how to develop and administer such activities. Second, and more Important, 
as I looked at what turned out to be a larger body of information about such 
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programs than I had first imagined to have existed, it occuied to me that 
most intern activity tended to be forced in one of two directions, neither 
of which I personally felt to be fully adequate in educational terms. 

In practice, many internships tended to be either extremely vocationally 

oriented in the sense of their being used primarily as a means to give 

students the experience of being a professional public employee, or alternatively, 

they served as vehicles for what might be characterized as "encountering 

reality." The latter approach being one that not only downplayed but in all 

too many instances almost totally rejected traditional academic norms in 

favor of bringing the student into "contact with reality" ~ the presumption 

of course being that "reality" (however defined) had been irrelevant to 

prior education. In thinking about such matters it seemed to me that both 

approaches tended in varying degrees to overlook what I Judged to be in the 

end the most important purpose of the Internship experience — specifically 

to complement and enlarge upon the student's classroom education rather than 

to try to be something that in going beyond it in a sense also rejects it. 

Hence my purpose in this project has involved mure than simply the preparation 

of a how-to-do-it handbook for those looking to organize or reorganize 

intern programs. Xather, it is to try to influence the manner in which 

students are educated in political science and public affairs- by shaping the 

way Internships are used in the process of their education. 

In the course of preparing this study, I have incurred numerous debts to 
people all across the country who have voluntarily subjected themse'vod 
to my endless questioning regarding the nature and shape of the internship 
programs with which they are or had been associated. Marjory Schiller, 
Assistant to the President of the Senate, State of Massachusetts; Shellah R. 
Koeppen, American Political Science Association, Jeruwe Melleur, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst; and Betty Seaver, The University of Connecticut, 
have all been especially helpful in diverse ways. I am particularly indebted 
to David W. Tarr, who as Chairperson of the Political Science Department 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madisor, nut only shared ideas with me but 
was instrumental in obtaining the funds from the University of Wisconsin 
Research Foundation that made possible the initiation of this project. 
Subsequently The University of Cunnecticut *s Graduate Research Foundation 
and Institute of Urban Research made possible the assistance that led to 
the project's completion. Ultimately there are three persons to whom I am 
most indebted: Jack Jsakof f of Southern Illinois University, who a decade 
ago encouraged me to become an Intern with the Illinois Legislature; Samuel K. 
Grove, who as the then Director 0 f the Illinois Legislative Intern Program 
greatly affected my attitudes about such matters, and, of course, as always, 
Judith M. Rosenbaum, critic, research associate, and compatriot. 
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SECTION I 
THE CASE FOR INTERNSHIPS 



t 

In considering the case for the utilization of internship programs In a 
political science curriculum, it is necessary to preface any such discussion 
by pointing out that their use still provokes a modest amount of controversy, 
among at least some academicians. Critics of intern programs will frequently 
contend that internships serve to undermine the traditional intellectual 
enterprise by providing "cheap credits" for "non-intellectual" endeavors. 
In addition, opponents of these programs have also argued that they can prove 
very detrimental to relations between a university and the public agencies 
with which It must deal. 

In contrast, seme of their more avid supporters reply to such criticism 
by arguing not only that internships are the academic wave of the future 
in higher education, but that those who criticize them are fearful that 
students will find them both more interesting and more beneficial than 
traditional classroom activities. Indeed these enthusiasts will suggest 
that It Is onljr in bringing the student into contact with the "real world" 
through an internship experience that one can hope to bridge the vast and 
seemingly Insurmountable gap between "theory" and^reality ." Thus internships 
are, it is argued, opposed because they threaten traditional conceptions of 
higher education by pointing up the inadequancies of most classroom activity. 

As is sometimes the case in academic dialogues of this sort, conmon sense 
seems to dictate that a position somewhere in between comes closest to ap- 
proaching reality,. Quite obviously under certain circumstances, most notably 
without adequate academic controls and supervision, certain types of intern- 
ships can be and are used as sources of easy credit by enterprising under- 
graduates. For example, it is not unlikely that internships such as those 
undertaken through the Federally sponsored University Year for Action Program 
(in which all participating schools are required to provide a full year of 
academic credit to the student who spends the entire academic year working 
with either a coununity organization or a public agency) serve for some 
students as simply a vehicle by which they can acquire a large amount of 
credits in a comparatively un-demanding (at least academically) manner. 
This is of course not to say that some courses within a university curriculum 
will not serve similar functions. Nor is it to suggest that the work and 
experience involved in such a program might not be of very real value and 
perhaps in the end for many If not moat students, of as much utility as the ' 
traditional course-work that is lost through participation in these year- 
long internships. Rather <t is to suggest that awarding one fourth of the 
credit required for an undergraduate degree for such activity is often 
likely to be incompatible with the academic goals and purposes of many if 
not most institutions of higher education. 

All of which is perhaps to indicate the obvious — internships can be and 
have been both used and abused, as seems to be the case with virtually 
1 every other educational technique yet devised. Indeed, despite their many 
attributes, internships cannot, nor should they, serve as substitutes for the 
traditional classroom learning experience. What they can do it seems, is 
to supplement one's classroom education by providing what is essentially a 
kind of laboratory experience that may, if axl goes well, enable the student 
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to obtain bulb a *htpci at*d htoader understanding of the phenomena that con- 

'^rus them. 



In making the vast* for the widespread utilization of internships in a polit- 
ical ten* e program, it is ireful to point out that one of the more attrac- 
tive ftatttiis of such activity is that in the Lourse of carrying the learn- 
ing (Ho* «.«»-» beyond the tiiidii iuiial boundaties of the classroom, one of necea- 
?4ty i»»r*a.t-> the number of purl I l i pants in the process of location (and 
pit *»un,a,ty tin number of henet tciai les as well). In this respect then, it 
wiU bt ii valoe to look at tach of the specific participants In the intern- 
ship |*uui»». By pioteedhtg in such a fashion, one may better recognize the 
roauy my i*al benefits liuit inn be derived frora internship activity. Quite 
tharl> it U dppiifpriate to befln am h an effort with the individual that 
isN teulral to the Internship process — the student. 

'flic St mh'iit 1 s iVjTSfUu't I Ve 

On* a-ki»«t ot the internship experience about which there is no dearth of 
wiiU'ii ixa^mary is tin- matter of the benefits that can be obtained by 
lima*. studmt*, who participate in this activity. The multitudinous array of 
bine! It* I h a hu»> hee-u alt \ looted to internship participation might be 
char it tc* iiKA m tanging from tlie obvious and the pragmatic to the more eso- 
teric. Included among the claims that are frequently made on behalf of in- 
teiii^hlp-> an a vatUty of benefits that. Involve such matters as enhanced 
a. ittif My, h n^i»t sell i «aii itii in l , and increased skill In interpersonal re- 
l'tU.M*>, WiilK thett Is no doubt that a good Internship could quite con- 

iM> Im mil' a student in sueh ways, it seems somewhat beside tile point 
to Kit i* .1* IumI i Weia on theot Ktoniids (even if there were any real evidence 
t*» nub >taiu tat e mit h ilaims). Political silence departments are after all 
in ihi luili.. o.-. ot e-Jutating students, not in providing for their soclal- 
I ii ton into adult botieiy. kathcr more to the point Is a variety of edu- 
i titniitl l»* I its. that have jlso been claimed to be a product of the intern 
• M*iiiit*t_. A Hating ot these would at a minimum Include the following: 

1 tht i a« ouragement of gieatei understanding of and Interest in (and 
ptiiiap> taiLst ouent ly further participation in) the activities and 
"P* cat K'ltij of government In general, and In particular that aspect 
til government in which the students will have served a? an Intern; 
piKvid.n^, rite- student with a means to observe in 1 ary considerable 
.K tail the operating processes of a particular governmental agency 
*>r political Institution; 
J. j> lav la* tag the student with an opportunity to undertake extended 
rt a* arch into the operations of a particular area of government 
and/or of public policy; and finally, 

I'tovJdiug the studont with the opportunity to gain that unique 
I Hid oi knowledge and understanding that comes only from those 
t omp.it at ively rare situations in which it is feasible to directly 
explore the relationship of "theory* 1 and "practice-" 

In -xtktfij., to assess the- accuracy of such claims on behalf of student par- 
tkipalki* tn internships one is again confronted with the unhappy realiza- 
tion ot )u-»i how little hard data there is about either the operation or the 
t unique an- a oi soih programs. While that which is available lends support 
to suth a Kotulusion, therje is nevertheless only minimal empirically veri- 
fiabli tviJ<tui as to whether students who have participated in internships 
bttut understand th< complexities of contemporary American government and 
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indicates that these are conslderat ions which are by no means irrelevant for 
undergraduates as well. 



T he Faculty Perspective 

Quite obviously faculty involvement (as coordinator, sponsor, or advisor) 
In internship activity is not only time consuming but upon occasion exasperating 
as well. For example, the task of placing twenty-five interns in positions 
with state legislators may well require the better part of five or six daya 
devoted almost entirely to making telephone calls. That such activity is 
likely to be perceived as time consuming and unrewarding is hardly surprising. 
Nevertheless taken on the whole, faculty involvement in internship activity 
can also prove to be both an interesting as well us a rewarding experience. 
In the first place the highly personalized contact Involved in supervising 
student interns, as well as the experience of participation in the somewhat 
^unorthodox seminar that frequently accompanies a program, can serve to provide 
the faculty member with an opportunity to engage in various types of pedagogical 
activity that are often not possible in more traditional course anaugonients. 

Moreover even the seemingly onerous placement activity had its own benefits. 
To, begin with the making of these contacts can provide the faculty member 
wltfi a most Important ffl eans to learn more about the operation of tha involved 
government and its various agencies. Likewise the conversational interchange 
that will develop between the faculty member and the public officials and 
government professionals with whom they deal in the course of placement 
activity will frequently prove to be highly stimulating in and of itself. 
In addition the contacts established in this fashion will often serve to 
provide the faculty member with a variety of opportunities to pusue other 
types of relationships (advising, testifying, consulting and the like; with 
the governoental bodies that have been dealt with In the placement process. 
Finally, the friendships and acquaintances that have been gained through 
placement activity can subsequently be utilized to facilitate one's own 
research activity. 

The Governme n t Agency Persp. ! rtJLyji 

Obviously there are both costs and benefits for agencies and/or legislators 
who agree to provide opportunities for students to intern. There can be no 
denying that it requires a commitment of both time and effort to prepare 
Interns to work effectively within an agency or to deal knowiedgeably with a 
particular area of policy. The result is that some government professionals 
are reluctant to take on Interns because of the time and effort that is 
necessary for supervision, fhis especially is the case when the internship 
activity is of short duration or alternatively, on a part time basis. 

Nevertheless, while there are some coots, there are also some important 
benefits that those individuals and agencies who take on interns obtain as a 
consequence of their commitment. Obviously one of the most Important of 
these is that participation in such programs allows the agency or the legislator 
to obtain assistance which is frequently quite good (and unf ortunately in a 
very few instances not so good) a t either bargain rates or often at no direct 
financial costs whatsuevtr. This personnel may be used to develop a specific 
project or to analyze a patticular policy problem that requires only a short- 
term time commitment (and consequently for which it is often not feasible to 
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utilize tht suivUes oi a tegular stair, member). Thus interns frequently 
provide the means by uhU h those projects that an agency or legislator might 
have wuittd i«> get done tur somt time b»t simply did notJiave either the tine 
or tin piopct tnaupower to <>itiy out van be act umpllshed. Furthermore as a 
newt r to the system la whUh he or ahe finds themselves , the Intern villi 
illicit In lit a position to provide a fresl. perspective upon the tuple of 
concern - an o^, in rciive whit It will ftequently be most helpful to those for 
whom lilt" lutein Is wot king. 

Iti addition, nm ( h ,ta the intcin»h1p experience can serve a number of purposes 
tor tit*. otnJiDt seeking * mploymoit , bo too «an it serve several purposes for 
Kit agt m y oi legislator that is &etking to litre new staff personnel. The 
Inlt r n-»hip tan lor exawpK provide a means by which an agency or a legislator 
u»,iy take a «lo»e look, over a considerable perlud of time, at a particular 
individual. Moteov. In j>o doing, the prospective employer also gets a head 
alait In lb* I'UKtos ot training the pes son whom it may subsequently employ. 
And .1 • omi.-m. ihlo. take* plu»e under t I r cunts t a nee s U\ which no commitment is 
ttuuirtd i*oBi cither *»t the paitic-s that are Involv-d. Moreover in the pursuing 
t.t mu!i activity, the acuity is able to take pride In the fact that it is per- 
torwiii , a puhllt htivin. by aiding the acadmlc tonxaunity in the education of 
fntort * it l/i Hi and public siivonts. fhus In yet one more way, the agency 
that to»p<iiUr, in an Intiru^hlp program is In reality helping Itself. A fact 
whUh l> undoubtedly our oi the tedious why ngenc let* and legislators usually are 
<tui»t f«*ipti>/i t>> woiMii), wjib .i ^«li«M>l in providing internship opportunities. 

H»*« Mni««_'r~ Ity lVrs|>e*j Ivt 

A well dt v I ope J int«.r o.diip pro^uim «an provide a variety of benefits some 
obvii'o* and othet-> not r*o obvious -- tor the* university, botb public and private, 
wbith i» soppottlu*, It ignite obviously public universities are dependent 
upon EiiiainLiI auppoi t i*o»-* their bpont»fiing governments. At the same time 
ptlvil* liLut Uut lon~» att J^jm ud._nl upon support from local business and civic 
intercut, lhua It i:> in the interest of these Institutions to maintain a 
posilivt image with both lot ni * i *» i* leadc-js and public offKlal3. Involve- 
in ut in itu«.i n*lil|> a.tlvitv }n , In i he past proven to be one way In which 
this « in be done. Hi>i, by bringing students and faculty into more direct 
toot .n< with pit) tcymnkers, iut 1 1 uMiips help to eliminate the all too often 
st et « nt ypit a 1 , not to went i»>n uufavoiable, images that sotfte public and private 
ul 1 1\ i.il , titipteutty hold about both students and faculty. Indeed much ex* 
|Mtit»i*e b *a> dvi<iv<««?tr ti<r>i thai on* It « outat t a I tauat always serves as an important 
>l«t* ii« oi »m*l ing ttu kind ot iuieratlion and understanding that produces a 
■/<l t ti«w and ''"'it positive images Jt both ends of tlteae relationships. 

Ihio i > oot ol too»o>« to Mi^.iat that internship programs are without a few 
ri^ks. U'Uiuly in this ret*pe« t , Just as an ageuvy administrator or a 
l* !„l ->i it«»i tan have it U<«pp/ experience with a student Intern, do too can they 
bav»/ an nuhippv tot*., InLeriio, like professional staff, tan upun occasion act 
fttoliuhl/, t r 1 1 spoils* tbiy or even deviously and when this oeeurs in the office 
t«t a pobli« oltltial Hit leiult can be embarrassing. Nevertheless it is quite 
tvidmt liow p.ist eepciiiiMc at Madison (and Just about everywhere else) that 
fttnrriiito *»< thla type ait few and far between. Fur example, ot the 120 plus 
»tatleui3> that weic- =>eiit to woii>with legislators in Madison over a three year 
ptiif.JU fiil'i i wo lo^tatnes oi even minor diapntes between legislator and student 
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occurred and these caused little or no real difficulty to those involved. 
In contrast ft ought to be noted that each tester anywhere Iron three to 

very considerable enthusiasm, not to nentlon gratitude, for the intern that 
ndi ate '? "TT"' dlacussio - -""other intern Lp v^isors 

Involve ffL27£2.! t,,,3 " UUe ~ 
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SECTION II 



KkVIfcw" Or SELECTED INTERNSHIP PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 



While, uuuv »»»IKjt»cT> and uiii v*.i ait ics operate &ymt form ot internship activity! 
n>ot,t mh h piogramai arc taiily ad jn nature, having frequently evolved 
»!»« ni am * in riAponat t»> the initiative and Interests ot a particular faculty 
wuuKi ot gio4tp ot .student;*, hi a very few Instances however » institutions 
have <iHici|»Utl t4i *Kv*K»p litt*. i ii£>ltt|> t.\per itm es whit ii aru closely Integrated 
bit* tin m iur.il iieadtmii * uu Uuluni. In this section of this report, I 
•>h*il * A.imtiu several ditUieut types of internship programs, in operation at 
a v ii Kl/ >il diJNttut 1 nail tat ions, bune of which have devoted considerable 
planning, tltoil and iidtitirt-ct t»> them. in large part the programs examined 
lnu h we hi 4 ii choacu he 4 ause l h<.y represent notahle examples of the variation 
In tvp« and -*iyK ot internship activity that is to be found around the country. 

Hit- lutfyi i'.iiv ol Massachusetts 

it la ap|M <u»r late to hegiu a d i^enss i«»n ot internship activities occurring at 
uitivi iAtr ic ji f.Ha the » •Mint r y hy looking initially at t tie University of 
Mtii -» i> hit »*. I A * - e the inaugiti at ion of that institution's current president,' 

K**!*. i i Ut*od, few lalc,v universities can « iaim to have devoted as substantial 

o< anit'tuit id t iifit, and rto'.ur.tb t»» the development of a wide* ranging program 
ul studmi mum^hip a»tivity. This effort be pan when Wood, upon his appoint* 
meat 4»* th*. iiiesiJemy »»f the institution, established a committee of distinguish 

• and j* uJoul* h»ub t*. develop a report upon the future of the University 
ul H > i i i> hu ■>» 1 1 i» » ihat lept'rt, t ltd in 1971, placed considerable emphasis 
np4t M ii*. >U m l-HMtiLht i»t <ud,ltfui» pio^taoes that involved internship activity and 
"t Aperifiit l il J* iloin t ." IndeeM not only did it call for the creation of one 
an I twi* ■*ji»->ier I ut e i oi»l» 1 1» |«r« k r « ,lj s In established departments of the 

tnuvti rtiv , Urn 'in .i»MHi» u il pi 4ipo&>ed the initiation of a college ot Community 
?>4tvites .it the stlniol's B»»->t*«u Campus in which a very substantial portion of 
tin 4 ui i i» nluiti uuiild he built upon field i *per iem e . Subsequently such a 

* ol It-ge ivas est uhl Ished. 

Af)4ilhti manner in which Wuod's frequently stated commitment to internship 
activity lus been manifested w<ia through his appointment of an Advisor for 
fiiti'iu Pi og rams in the oft ice of the President, One such Advisor was 
iLSptHisIhlt te»r the pt c par.it ion of an elaborate report on the present und 
tutuic direction 4*f internship activity at the University. This report 
considered in detail the role 4*1 internships In the institution's curriculum 
.ind t'Md* ."^fjl i w uii*nu jid.it h»n» with jegurd to the resource commitment that 
was iiiic^uy to r>i,|ke the proposed program a reality. 

This inst itut i»aia) c omuI tfietit to the- im reased use of internship activity 
within I In u aikiuli i ut t it ulurc of the university has been manifested in 
difttitut way* at the tw»» main i atapuses uf the University of Massachusetts 4 
Fhus it i» 4ii»* t ui t4» examine independently the various programs that have 
emerged a I these two i ampuses* 

I'll ive r s 1 1 y ol Massar Iiii^v its - Aj idiers t 

\ though if !•» not ne4Cst»jri!y an absolute prerequisite of a successful 





internship program it 1* certainly of great help when interest in such 
activities is evidenced within the higher echelons of the administration 
of a campus. In this respect, the University of Massachusetts experience is 
highly illustrative. At the Amherst campus, the Office of the Provost had 
been particularly active in helping to shape a campus-wide commitment to the 
notion of internships as an intimate part of the ongoing academic program 
of the institution. Perhaps most important in this regard has been the 
availability of fund* for the establishment of what in called the "Outreach 
program. This program, which operates with a full time administrative 
director and several part time assistants, serves as a t antral placement 
office for students from all departments who are seeking internship type 
act ivlties. 

During the 1973-74 academic year the Outreach Office was responsible for the 
placement ot several hundred students in both part tlrae and full semester 
public service Internships. Students were placed in positions that had been 
developed by the Outreach Director as well as those that had been obtained 
as a result of requests Initiated by agencies seeking student interns. 
ThcSe positions involved re^ponsibi) 1 t ies ranging from the preparation ot 
town historic*;* tor small communities, to clerical and scientific work in 
public health laboratories. (Examples of the numeruus forma and letters 
used by rhe Outreach Office to develop intern opportunities and then facilitate 
the placement uf student* can be ubtained frota the Outreach Director.) 

Th: Provost's office Iocs lutther encouraged the development of Internships 
within the regular a^udemK departments through two additional commitments 
of university resources- It has specified that a stoall portion of that pool 
of faculty salary ou-ney that is made available for merit Increases is to be 
tied to "service" activity, of whKh work with student internship programs 
is a very important element. In addition, the provost has also provided that 
a certain portion of the funds available for new faculty positions are to be 
used in assisting departments in the development uf internship programs. Thus 
for example the Political Science Department has been able to obtain from the 
Ottlce of the Provost, funds needed to hire part-time instructors to conduct 
seminars for students engaged in internships in Washington, D.C. 

Equally important the Provost's Office has strongly supported certain cur- 
iKular reform proposals that have been necessary In order to allow many ot 
the individual departments to make wide spread use uf internships. In fact, 
some members of the Political Science Department have indicated that the 
efforts by the Provost's Office have been the single most important factor 
in making that department's program a success. Most critical in this effort 
was the establ ishfttcnt of a special type of all-university academic credit 
for use with students who were participating In an internship. This is 
applicable toward meeting a student's credit requirement tor graduation, but 
does not counr in any specific academic department. Thus, the availability 
of this arrangement, known as UHasa 200 credits, provides each department 
with a great deal of flexibility insotar as it allows a student to pursue 
academic credit for internships. A Department can for example do as the 
Political Science Department has done and work out a system by >.alch a 
large patt of the 15 semester hours of credit earned by students involved 
in full time, semester long, internship while being applied towards graduation 
will not be counted as s part of the major. Thus, the problem of the student 
who fulfills halt of the academic requirements for the major nereiy by taking 
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a inn* suurMcr Internship is ^voided. 



Mo.i *.t ibe it 1 1 v 1 1 y within t lie 1'olltl.al Science Department towards intern- 
ships l,u. Involved ,i program that piovides one group of twenty students each 
*.ru«ht«r with opportunities 10 intern in Congressional Oft ices in Washington 
ami jmnlici group ».| indents with opportunities to iutern in administrative 
f»llln-b Ii. Washington. These Internship*,, open to all students in the university 
Involves in most liiaiaiuvb .1 tlnree s emeste r commitment on behalf of the students 
who |mi I h ipale. Ihli, begins when, after having obtained approval from the 
member M i|, e Political SUeme Department who coordinates the program, the 
st idem mroiU in a pre internship tourbe. For the student seeking to intern 
in -. (■.UKiibbli.iul OltUv, this will typically be the department's Congressional 
} s< iMiibip a tegular I y *ihedulcd undergraduate course that Is open for 
noiital undergraduate enrollment. 

Having vmc«sfrtully lompUivJ the pre-eoutse, the student will then spend the 
enUre mxt ^wester In Washington working in u Congressional Office in a 
Mall 1 ijnn Uy. in return fi»r this, the students who are not paid, receive 
a total .»l I r > iredlls tor their semester's work. Kine credits will typically 
bt e>l the U-Mu^s ^00 variety. Thtse are awarded on a pass-fail basis with 
the puling grade ultimately being based upon the faculty coordinator's 
assessment that the student has performed satisfactorily us an intern. 

In addition to being enrolled for the nine credits of U-Mass ^00, the student 
emolh, dining I hi seweotei of the internship in two 3 credit courses that 
arc also .11 end through the Department of Political Science. The first is 
a reading <ourse 1 ooi dlnaled by the program's faculty coordinator from the 
Amherst .awpus* In It, the student prepares for the faculty coordinator 
a weekly ill, ay that both anulyzes his ur her personal experience lb well as 
dlMu^o the- normal operations of the office In which they are working. 
Ibis tootle f. normally i^ipUted during the semester that follows the intern- 
ship and the sludtut Is awarded a regular letter grade. The second of these 
thivv dtdlt umibta, for which the student also receives normal Political 
Scieiui ttedil and a lettir grade, is a Congressional Politics seminar 
t meM lit Wellington daring the Intern semester by an adjunct faculty member 
filled on .1 pail 1 1 cue basK. This seminar meets once a week and involves 
ngulur assigned leading* as well us elthei a long paper or a series of shorter 
reports (as determined by the faculty member conducting the seminar), 
family number*, hired to tcadi this Washington based course are either U-Mass 
Political St It rue -,i,til who are on leave in Washington or alternatively, 
pttsuiiiiel in Washington who liave both Ph. D's in Political Science and 
expi r Ifin c in iht< atadetulc world. 

Mie third and final semester of student involvement occurs during the semester 
that l»||,.w, his „r her ulurn to Amherst. At that time the student is required 
to take whal Is ehuia* ter Ued as a "poat-course. " Such a course might for 
example Involve a •>< miliar that has been organized specifically for returning 
intents and wlilth 1 xamiues in depth a particular area of public policy in 
which all 01 mo«,c of the students were involved. Alternatively, the "post- 
lourse" i».i t hl be a regularly scheduled couise that is taught by a member of 
tin department and it* consequently open to till students, If the latter is to 
be the 4 asi , then the determination of the specific "post-course 1 * will be 
made by th«. ,i adeiit and the Amherst faculty coordinator, taking into account 
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both the available vourses in the department as well as the particular experience 
of Che student during the Washington internship semester. 



It should be noted that the highly tltae consuming task of placing students In 
Congressional Offices is not handled by a member of the Political Science 
Department but rather by the Outreach Program* s Director. This task has 
typically involved a considerable amount of time and energy, first in going 
door to door in Washington while seeking spots for intern placement, and then 
at Amherst, where extensive Interviewing of each student, who is seeking to be 
admitted to an Internship is conducted. 

An additional important contribution to the program made by the Outreach 
Director has involved providing students with housing in Washington. For this 
purpose the Outreach Director has rented an apartment building in Washington. 
The university in turn rents apartments to the individual students participating 
in internships. Thus the university not only provides residence facilities 
for students at a reasonable cost, but also enables them to avoid the time 
consuming burden of finding acceptable ahutt term living facilities. 

Uo doubt in large part because of the many cuntributions made to the develop^ 
ment of the program by the Outreach Director, it has been possible for the f 
faculty member whu served as coordinator of the Congressional Internships to.do 
so while maintaining a normal departmental teaching load. The cuordlnator 
is huwever provided with certain kinds of administrative suppurt frum his 
department — for example, secretarial assistance and funds to travel to 
Washington to observe the operation of the program at first hand, nevertheless 
it is quite obvious that the development of this orogram has required an 
extraordinary time commitment from the political science faculty coordinator 
at the Amherst campus. Although it is not easy to calculate, there can be 
little doubt that carrying out these responsibilities (including not only 
advising and administrative duties, but also the grading of the intern's paper 
on their Washington assignment experience) while maintaining a regular 
departmental teaching load has placed a considerable burden upon this faculty 
member, in available time for Miner academic and scholarly duties. On the 
other hand, while a»;ain it is difficult to know with certainty, it does seem 
likely that this individual's role in the development and operatiun of this 
program was ;;iven serious consideration by his department when he was granted 
tenure. 

University of Massachusetts - Boston 

Internship activity at the U. Hass- Boston campus has taken two distinct 
forms. The first, as was earlier noted, Involved the establishment of College 
of Public and Community Service in which a large portion of the students 
required course work is expected to involve experiential education or directed 
field study (which frequently imJudc internship activities). For the purposes 
of this report of more immediate relevance are the activities undertaken by 
the Department of Political Science. As of the fall of 1974, there were three 
distinct types of internship programs cither underway or about to be initiated 
within the Department. The oldest program dates back to the mid-sixties and is 
jointly sponsored by the University and the State legislature. It enables 
four graduate students to spend a year working with state legislators as 
full-time administrative assistants. This program, like several others 
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around the tommy, was originally initiated by the Ford Foundation as a part 
i»i llw> c'liori* to aid In tlit process of upgrading the staffing and operations 
ot state It gislal urcvS. 



flit stud, tit interns tuvivt 9uhbt.utci.il stipends, presently $b,000, which is 
derived turn the annual legislation appropriation of $35,001) tor the program. 
Hit lorn .itudmt Interns eun.ll in a graduate seminar in legislative politics 
at tin ltuiv< i^lty of Mass<u husetes. This course is normally taught by the 
dlictlui ot the progtara - a U. Ma^s. fatuity member -• and the student receives 
lliicc » r « J 1 1 ■> eat li ^wvoln . It involves a combination uf examining scholarly 
Ptalwtlal and muling with out side visitors who possess practical experience in 
-talc! legislative polin.s. litis program is open to students from outside of 
tin milvi r>»Uy and lias appn.-utly resulted in both providing nev talent for 
Mtbut.juint Jtgislutlve stalling a* well as giving cpnsiderable practical 
e\pfi Jem i> to graduite students in political science who are seeking a 
u spilt- hum nmc I ia.l 1 1 lotiu I toutse work. Unfortunately this program, like 
its ii'tiutt rparis in Illinois, California, and New York, has only infrequently 
lut u used tb a sour, i «»t systematic research for dissertation or publication 
put po^ey, 

A ic* otitl Jul* ruahip piugiam sponsored out of the Political Science Department 
it V M.i-*-> I..^U»n Involves legislative J ttte t tishi ps for undergraduates. This 
pmgM am cnahlts a nupibc i of Junior and senior politit.il Science majors to 
w.uiv on t pari -I hue basis with legislatois fur one semester. The student in 
the piogi <«-},ioUii rot aIx credits and is expected to work from 10 to 30 
hom a wet k with the legislature, while at the sa»_ time carrying an 
additional uiue trcdito tegular academic work (thtfs the equivalent of a 
nairiLif *>u .-tti tr^fu loud). All sluthatts enrolled in this program are 
-ixtHtlt 1 to pMpurt a papct b taed on their experiences with the legislature 
whit li i» ii.ii il lit dtictiiiiuc thu gratis that is awarded for the internship. 

flu- lust af the tltitc luttinship programs operated in the U. Mass Boston 
lVHlUal i*. l.iui IicpaiiJii.nt tn known the Massachusetts General Court Fellow- 
ship l'io*.iacu and Is lost lit the process of being initiated. it is a particularly 
1 at t i * ■>( I iij, I'lo^ram lit that is reverses the normal relationship uf intern 
utivity. this prog mm is open ea» h year to five state legislative staff 
iw. ether 3. wh<* «te St ).»ctcd for it by a tommittcc uf faculty and legislators, 
flu it|>tsLtilvc stuff wicmbtra chosen to participate receive their full pay 
whi it vi»rkin s only holi-inm at their regulat positions and simultaneously 
hi int. tt>J>tertd in six .rtdlts of * nurse work for each ot two semesters at 
tin U Ma*.-., UMott^t, three ot the six credits carried by these students 

t h s» w* i,ti t will involve ,t seminar on public policy and legislative politics 
tu whi* It .til ot the (.literal iourt fellows are to participate* In addition 
cat I. t«lI.»o will ola... hv enrol led in three credits of directed research each 
it meat. i. ihis rosearth i c. to be agreed upon with a particular fatuity 
mwahci and M'U^t bt. toauriiid with a specific policy area where the iaculty 
ti*ei>ibei Is i Xpert and the lei low has a professional interest. 

this pmg4«ia, whi* U was primarily, initiated by a staff person with the 
icglal Unit , nppw.ua to have gteat possibilities in bringing legislative 
iiatf and Li» ultv members together in Joint efforts. These efforts could 
f *t i vi to haima* Lht energy and insights ot each in dealing with important 
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policy problems (nut to mt-ntion promoting increased understanding and utilization 
of the other by each of these parties pat tic ipatlng In It). In establishing 
the program by statute, the legislature provided an appropr ration of $*0,000 
each year which is used partially to support a faculty member's salary as 
well as to also provide partial secretarial aid and other assistance tit the 
faculty member Involved In its coordination. 

Uith the esttibllaiiracnt at this last program the Political Science bepartracnt 
at the Jootun catcpua proceeded to hire one new full- time faculty member whose 
responsibilities include coordinating these three programs and teaching the 
public policy seminars that are taken by the interns. There Is however some 
question among those involved whether this addition of departmental staff is 
adequate to meet the needs of these three programs. 

University qf Connecticut - Storrs 

The University of Connecticut's main campus is located In a rural area, 
some thirty-five miles from the State Capital at Hartford, the nearest city 
of any size. As a result of a belief on the part of some faculty members 
that a means was needed by which students from the institution could become 
mure intimately involved in gaining an understanding of contemporary urban 
problems, the University's Urban Semester in Hartford program was formed 
some eight years ago. This is a one semester program where students live In 
a ghetto area ot Hartford (In apartments rented by the university) and work 
as volunteers or interns in community agencies for three and a half days of 
each week* 

In addition to the direct intern experience for which the students receive 
nine credits, all participants In the program are also required to take two 
seminars, each worth three credits, that operate concurrently with the 
Internship. One of these seminars involves the analysis uf the various agency 
and program activities in which the students are engaged during the course of 
their internship experience, while the other is a regular academic seminar 
on some aspect of urban problems. All fifteen hours of academic credit (for 
which the student receives regular letter grades) is taken under a special 
inter -departmental course arrangement. Like the U-Mass system, the U. Conn 
arrangement provides that the student Is awarded credits that count as elective, 
but not towards the ful Hilling of any of the formally specified degree 
requirements, including the student's major. 

Typically ten or fit teen students are selected from the twenty to twenty-five 
that normally apply for participation in this program each semester (the 
specific designation uf either ten or alternatively fifteen students results 
from the fact ihat each of the apartments rented by the university tor program 
par tlcipants provides space for five students). Interns are selected by a 
committee composed of a participating faculty member, an assistant dean of 
aits and sciences from the Storrs campus who In recent years has coordinated 
the program, and two students who are either then or have been participants 
in the Urban Semester Program. In virtually all Instances, it is expected 
that students selected will have a minimum C+ average and be a junior 
during the semester that they Intern. Beyond this, prior evidence of a 
student interest in urban affairs la assumed to be the crucial variable in 
the selecting of students. 
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The placement of the student interns with an organization or agency in the 

artford ghetto is for the most part the responsibility of a professor at the 
University's School of Social Work (which is located in Hartford) who has 
. developed numerous contacts with the city's various social service agencies. 
This professor, (who is responsihle for coordinating the Hartford activities 
of the urban semester students.) also conducts the seminar in which the student 1 
iTtllr ££ rI r C c 8 fi 5°^ idc l red l and «naly»ed. A second regular faculty member" 
either from the Social Work School, or from one of the urban related depart- 
ments at the Storrs campus, teaches the oth«r seminar for these students. Each 
of these two seminars is limited to students participating in the urban 
semester program and meet once a week at one of the apartments used hy the interi 

The administration of the College of Arts and Sciences on the Storrs campus 
supports the Urban Semester Program in a number of ways. The student partici- 
pants living in university apartments pay the normal room rental fee for a 
university dormitory roora. The money raised in this fashion typically falls 
from a thousand, to fifteen hundred dollars short of the actual cost of the 
housing rented by the university. Consequently, Arts and Science College 
funds are used to make up this deficit. In addition, the faculty members 
who handle each of the two seminars are allowed to count their participation 
in these courses as a part of their normal departmental teaching loads. In 
turn, the Arts and Science College provides financial reimbursement to each 
of the departments involved for the cost of the tine of the faculty members 
who are used in these seminars. Beyond this, the College also provides the 
funds necessary to employ a part-time clerical worker and a part-time graduate 
assistant to handle various administrative matters for the programs. Finally, 
the College also bears the cost of the time devoted by the assistant dean 
to the coordination and direction of the program In sum, not counting the 
assistant dean s time, the College apparently commits about twelve to fourteen 
thousand dollars per year to this program. 

Aside from some concern about the appropriateness of awarding fifteen credits 
of letter grade for internship activity, the main difficulty faced by the 
program is the lack of enthusiam by various departments at the Storrs campus for 
the program. Even though the departments are reimbursed for the salary of any 
participating faculty members, there is an apparent feeling that since the 
program is not a part of a department's regular curriculum, faculty members 
participating in it are neither serving the needs of their department, nor 
engaging in activity that is likely to advance their academic careers. Thus 
this program seems to represent a case of an internship activity that is 
sponsored and has substantial support from the institution's administrators, 
but as a consequence of ita failure to be lodged in a particular department, 
is less successful than it might be, (particularly in terms of its academic 
components) . 

There are two other forms of internship activity that are to be found in 
operation on the Storrs campus of the university. Both of these involve 
summer internships, with one providing opportunities for undergraduates to 
work with members of Congress, and the other providing opportunities for 
graduate HPA students to work with state and local agencies. The program 
for undergraduates does not award course credit but does provide the participati 
student with a stipend of about $900 drawn from the University of Connecticut 
Foundation funds. As a consequence of this stipend and the experience, 
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student Interest in the program is high and competition for participation in 
It Is rather stiff, with an average of about ten students being selected from 
150 applicants. 

It is generally felt thaL the progran la of great value to the student par- 
ticipants even in the absence of a specific academic component. The rationale 
for the institution's considerable commitment to the stipends is primarily a 
matter of public relations. The combination of the stipend and the experience 
enables the program to attract many of the university's top students, who in 
turn will, it Is felt, help to foster a positive Image of the institution in the 
minds of those with whom they come into contact. Moreover, the institution's 
administrators find the program useful in terms of maintaining informal contacts 
with the state's congressional representation. The administration of the program 
is carried out by an Assistant Dean of Liberal Arts (who, colncidentaliy , is 
a faculty member in Political Science). Over the years this individual has 
obtained a number of spots In the offices of members of Connecticut's congres- 
sional delegation where the student Interns are placed each summer. Selection 
of students for the program Is done by a commlli.ee uf administrators and faculty 
with the students' general academic and leadership record taking priority over 
prior preparation or interest in political science. The chief cost to the 
university for the program, in addition to the student stipends mentioned above, 
is for the salary costs involved in the program administrator's activity. 
These costs are borne as a part of his regular administrative salary. 

The third type of internship activity at the university involves tnose students 
who are participating in the Master of Public Affairs program that Is operated 
within its Department of Political Science. One requirement of this two-year 
academic program it, that all students seeking such a degree must undertake a 
minimum ten-week, full time paid internship in an agency of state or local 
government in Connecticut. Students, who normally participate in the intern- 
ship during the summer between the first and second year of the program, 
receive both six credits with a letter grade and a salary of approximately 
$100 a week, which is paid by the agency for which the student works. Those 
students interning during the summer, as most do, are required to participate 
In a seminar that meets seven or eight evenings during the course of the summer. 
The seminar serves at. a vehicle by which the interning students may share their 
experiences and Insights, while providing a forum in which the instructor may 
raise issues relevant to education In the public service (e.g., styles of 
administrative leadership, ethics and the public employee, etc.). At the conclusion 
of the seminar ca'~h student la required to turn in to the Instructor twenty-five 
pages of policy or administrative analysis drawn from assignments that he or 
she received while interning. 

The responsibilities for finding positions for the interning Students, 
matching student and agency interests, and maintaining communication with the 
students' field supperviaurs rest with the coordinator of internships for the 
MPA program, who is alio responsible for conducting the evening seminar 
attended by the interning students. During the first year of the MPA program, 
its director, who is also dlrtctor of the university'* Institute of Urban 
Research, did the placement and counseling of the interns (no accompanying 
scminat- was offered), thus administrative coata were actually absorbed in the 
budget of the Institute of Urban Research. The next year, the MPA program 
had quadrupled In si2e and the coordination of the internships was turned 
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over to a member of the faculty of the Department of Political Science. The 
faculty member docs not receive any reduction in teaching load or extra 
compensation , and thus there ate now no direct costs which are borne by the 
"department In supporting internships for the MPA program. 

City University of New York f (CUNY) — Seminar Internship Program 

CUNY provides an example of what might be characterized as a federated or multi- 
campus Internship program. It involves the activities of a faculty member at 
each of the CUNY campuses as well as two faculty members and two graduate 
students at the Hunter College campus where the program Is coordinated on a 
system-wide basis. The program, which originated in 1968, requires student 
participants, many of whom are placed with agencies of New York City government, 
to work ten to twelve hours a week. Each City University campus offers independ- 
entently an urban politics internship semlnat taught by a faculty member of 
that campus* political science department for the student interns. Usually 
the course will meet once a week and enroll approximately fifteen students, 
all of whom are also working with agencies in which they have been placed 
by either the faculty member teaching the seminar or the program's central 
coordinator. Students in the course are responsible for readings in the 
urban politics field as well f.n a paper which incorporates knowledge gained 
from both the Internship experience and from the seminar readings and discussion. 
The facuJty member teaching the seminar Is given credit for It as if It were a 
regular course In terms of computing teaching load. 

The system-wide coordinator is a faculty membtfr at the Hunter College campus 
who was involved in theprogram*s initial establishment. Assisted by a second 
faculty member and two graduate students, he Is in charge of setting up a 
program of major speakers for each month that is attended by ail of the interns 
from the several CUNY campuses. The speakers on these programs are normally 
people who are prominently involved in New York City affairs. This central 
office also puts out a monthly newsletter that Is received by each intern in 
the CUNY program, all participating academic and city personnel and other 
interested parties. It describes the experiences of various interns as well as 
discussing new developments in both the program and city government. The 
central coordinator also serves to provide some informal guidance and direction 
to the program as it functions on each campus by holding regular evening 
dinner meetings for the faculty members from the Individual campuses. 

The formal budgetary commitment of the CUNY system for the support of intern 
ships is, (other than the course credit «s regards instructional load given 
to the teachers of the intern seminars at each individual campus,} limited to 
the funding of the two graduate assistants at Hunter College. This, however, 
Is substantially augmented on an informal basis by the activities of the two 
faculty members at that campus. Moreover, since the central coordinator of the 
program has concurrently been the chairperson of the Political Science 
Department at the Hunter vanpua It is most likely that the University's support 
of internship activity is further realized through the availability of this 
individual's time and tils access to such institutional resources as paper 
and postage. 

The University of Wlicontin - LaCroase 

The University of Wisconsin at LaCrosae operates two different types of intern- 
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ship programs fot under graduate students — a cooperative education intern- 
ship in which students alternate between internship work activities and regular 
classroom activities from semester to semester; and a regular fifteen credit 
single semester internship experience. The cooperative education intern- 
ship program (for which federal funding is available) is a prpgram which 
requires that two students will essentially alternate over a period of two 
years in holding down a single position in an agency and a single spot 
at the university. The first semester, one student will he working in the 
agency position while the other student is enrolled in classes at the university. 
The following semester, the two students participating in the program will 
reverse their positions* 

In such programs, the normal procedure is for public agencies (local, state 
or federal) to put aside certain Jobs which they commit over a period of 
years to Interns on this rotating basis. The student participating in this pro- 
gram receives both academic credit from the university as well as a stipend 
from the agency. Moreover, under such arrangements it is not unusual that 
upon graduation, the students who have been participating in this program 
ultimately go to work for the agency for whom they interned. 

During internship semesters, the number of credits received by students it\ 
the cooperative education prugram will vary depending upon the type of program 
in which the student is involved and the time which is required to complete 
its classroom component. Those students Involved in the one time only non- 
cooperative education internship, will register for twelve credits of 
Political Science 375, and three credits of Political Science 499 during the 
semester they are interning. Students enrolling in cither of these intern- 
ships are expected to have a C+ grade point average and have either completed, 
or alternatively sign a contract to subsequently complete, five additional 
courses in Political Science prior to their graduation. 

Students in the single semester internships are expected to submit a weekly 
report on their activities as well as to prepare a term paper. The grade 
for the twelve credit PS 373 course, is based upon both the weekly reports and 
the terra paper. The grade for the three credits of 499, "Readings in Political 
Science," is based entirely upon the term paper which I ? submitted by the 
stcdent to the profemor who coordinates the program. The grades which the 
students receive for the required tern paper (and subsequently for their course 
graces) are in effect tied to a combination of both the quality and the quan- 
tity of written work. In order to be eligible to receive a grade of "A" the 
student must prepare a paper of a minimum of thirty pages In length which in 
addition must meet the instructor 's standards for quality. To receive a grade 
of "B M the student must prepare a paper of a minimum of 20 pages and to re- 
ceive a maximum grade of *'C'\ a ten page paper (both of which must likewise 
meet the instructor's standards for quality) will suffice. The interns are 
encouraged to work with the coordinator of the program in the preparation of 
this term paper which is designed to link the student's Job experience to the 
appropriate political science literature. In addition students who are in- 
terning in positions some distance away from the LaCrosse campus are directed 
to establish contact with a professor at the campus of a near-by university 
*nd request any needed assistance in the preparation of this term paper. 

There are approximately fifty Interns each semester in the two programs. In 
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the past these interns have been placed in city departments in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, with federal health agencies, and in the offices of the Governor, 
Lt. Governor and Department of Local Affairs in Wisconsin state government. 

SCK * nar conducted by the coordinator of the internship program is offered 
to all student participants.. It is o' necessity, on an optional basis, 
since many of the interning students, are in positions which are located a 
considerable distance from the university campus in LaCrosse. Thus it is more 
or less impossible for students to be required to participate in this seminar. 

Although this was not the case during the initial year of the LaCrosse intern- 
ship program present arrangements provide for the coordinator of that program, 
a tenured member of the Political Science Department faculty, to devote full 
time to adralnlscoring it and providing the seminar that will be available for 
the interns (Though, this is only speculation, it is not unlikely that a good 
portion of this individual's salary may be carried through funding made 
available by the Office of Education's Cooperative Education Program). 

Unjv ersjcy of Wisconsin - Madison 

The PoliUcai Science DeparcmenC at Che University of Wisconsin at Madison has 
made available internship activities in response to the lack of a formal 
internship program at the university. In 1971 students were provided with 
the opportunity to intern in the offices of state legislators tor ten co 
twelve hours per week. The arrangement allowed students to obtain academic 
credit and a letter grade for Political Science 699 (directed readings), and 
an internship with the state legislature over one semester. The legislators, 
their staff assistants, and the students were Instructed that Interns were 
expected to divide their time equally between research activities and 
participation In the general activity of the legislator's office. A portion 
ot the student s time was to be devoted towards research activities. It was 
expected that the student would produce a minimum of twenty pages of serious 
scholarly research on policy issues of direct concern to the legislator, and 
would also be of interest to the student. Originally this requirement called 
for a sinele paper, but at the urging of some legislative staff members, it 
was agreed that students could substitute either two or possibly even three 
shorter papers, which in total would amount to in excess of twenty pages. 

It was Indicated to both student and legislator that Che ocher hand of che 
student s weekly time as an intern could be spent on such tasks as the stuffing 
of envelopes, clipping papers, and/cr filing, a goodly portion of it was 
supposed to be put to use in ways that would enable students to more directly 
gain an understanding of legislative processes. Thus at least some portion 
of this time was to be devoted to dealing with constituent problems and/or 
«m tending hearings to gather data for the legislator and the like. For the 
Kost part these arrangements worked quite well, with the main problem being 
not that legislators abused the opportunity for student labor but rather that 
some legislators did not find enough work for the students. In these Instances 
students were encouraged by the academic coordinator to use their time to 
attend sessions, watch legislative hearings and simply be available in the 
legislator's office in order to observe the ongoing routine of its operations. 
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Throughout the three years In which the program grew from one that originally 
enrolled five students t>ei semester to one that enrolled twenty-five students, 
almost all activities were kept on an informal level. For example, very 
little effort was made to formally provide information about the program to 
either students or legislators. In the case of students, notices would be read 
at the outset of the semester in a few large undergraduate classes announcing 
that those interested in legislative internships should attend a noun time 
meeting with the coordinator of the program at which these opportunities would 
be discussed. These announcements combined with considerable word of mouth 
publicity among undergraduates always provided more applicants foe intern- 
ship than there were available spaces. 

During the first year to place students, the coordinator of the program met 
with the minority and majority leaders of each of the two houses of the legis- 
lature and then at their recommendation contacted specific legislators to 
inquire as to whether they were interested in student interns. By the end 
of the second year, the program had gained enough acceptance that placement 
could be carried out by contacting legislators who had previously accepted 
interns and filling the requests of other legislators who had learned of the 
program by a word of mouth. This procedure was complicated by the fact that 
a conscious effort was always made by the coordinator of the program to 
distribute the interns more or less equally between each house and each 
party, as well as trying to match student and legislator interests as much 
as was possible. 

Actually an effort had been made at the outset of the program to establish a 
more formal set of procedures for the selection and placement of student 
interns with legislators. Indeed discussions had occurred and a draft 
document developed that would have formalized the relationship between the 
university and the legislature insofar as this program was concerned. Such 
an arrangement never came to fruition. In large part it became clear 
that the legislative staff people, who were roost interested in putting the 
program on a more formal basis, were also seeking a mure substantial commit- 
ment of resources from the Political Science Department than the Department 
wao then prepared to make available. This commitment, would for example have 
involved the running of several ex'tended training sessions for the student 
Interns, a larger commitment of time on the part of the student Interns (and 
consequently the need to award more academic credit). Further, it would have 
required a more substantial commitment of faculty tine toward the coordinating 
and supervising of intern activities for the faculty coordinator than was 
then realistic As a result, these efforts to place this program on a more 
formal basis came to naught. The highly informal character that was to be 
the program's hallmark, developed in a sense, out of necessity. 
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SECTION III 



problems and issu1£c in the administration of 
internship Programs 



While it is obvious that Interest in internships is currently great ani 
that new programs are being initiated at institutions all across the 
country, even where they have btwome established parts of department curricula, 
policies, practices and ways of operation continue to vary widely (a point 
that has been illustrated by the preceding review). Nevertheless, despite 
the variation In program arrangements that one finds from school to school 
there is quite obviously a common core of problems and Issues that are 
recurring in many of these efforts. As one might expect, while many of 
these problems and issues are universal in almost all intern activity, 
there are certainly nu definitive answers to the various questions and 
concerns that will command the attention of anyone either seeking to set up 
or else administer an established internship program. The purpose of this 
section of this report is to review the most significant of these Issues and 
problems and in so doing, to suggest some possible ways of dealing with them. 

1. The Nature of the Internship Experience 

There seems to be some uncertainty (and perhaps also a degree of controversy) 
over the basic question of what constitutes an Internship experience. Robert 
Hlrschfield and Norman Adler, in one of the handful of articles by political 
scientists about internships suggest that: 

. . . there has been a tendency to label as political Internships 
all sorts of things that are nothing of the kind .... Summer 
work experiences in Washington, D.C. , the make-work programs 
sponsored by cities and states, and other activities of this sort 
lend fuel to academic skepticism about the educational worth of 
Internships .... All are virtually worthless as true learning 
experiences.** 

In contrast to the types oi programs that they criticize, Hlrschfield and 
Adler approvingly cite the three criteria for internship programs that 
Bernard Hennessey has put forward in his monograph on the subject. These 
arc that internship must Involve: 

(1) a real work situation as distinguished from speculation or 
simulation; (2) the opportunity for the student to participate 
on the same basis as other workers; (3) the opportunity for the 
systematic and continuous examination of the experience in 
relation to generalizations of political science. 

While quite obviously there are benefits to be derived from having Intern- 
ships meet the three criteria suggested by Hennessey, it should be noted 
that in one respect the application of such standards are, if not counter- 
productive, perhaps a bit unrealistic. The fact of the matter is that in many, 
If not most instances, it is virtually impossible for interning students to 
"participate on the sane basis as other workers" in a political body or 
governmental agency. Quite simply the typical Intern has neither the know- 
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ledge nor the experience to Jo so, even if they were to have the opportunity — 
an acrurrciice which in itself is at best most unlikely. This is a point that 
has some consul able significance both in academic and experiential terras. 

There has been an nut ore una te tendency among many of those involved in 
Internships to concentrate most of their attention upon the professional 
rather th.ni the academic character of internship activity. The result is that 
all too often proponents of Internships in their enthusiasm for maximizing 
the Job activity lot get that the Internship is fundamentally a learning 
experience lot the student. Indeed the optimal learning situation may well be 
one In which students ate In an agency where they are Interning, but not 
really quite a hart ol it. Consequently, In most instances one would probably 
nut I her expect noi desire that the lutein's position and responsibilities be 
the s.iwe .i» those ot the fnll-tlrae professional staff person. 

une manifestation of the sometimes exaggerated set of expectations that 
I amity and students have for internship programs is the frequently voiced 
critic Umb. indeed scorn, for what in the quaint vernacular of many government 
offices has come to be characterized as "gopher" (go-for) work. While one 
cannot deny that it is tar more exciting for an Intern to participate in 
Important slatl work that night ultimately liave significant policy consequences, 
It is by no means clear that, tor the utndcnt engaged In what may be their first 
serious Rovernmeiit.il or political experience, a heavy dose of the seemingly mun- 
dane — 'tiling clippings stuff lng envelopes, and even occasionally running 
errands — i* not only appropriate but, in the end, perhaps also rather useful. 

Smli an a«*scss>meut is ot t ourse based upon certain key premises. The first 
.aid raaat important of these Is the belief that participation in even the most 
routine and onerous ol w„ik in the office of a legislator or a department or 
apemy provides the luleintfifc student with a unique opportunity to observe 
many ol tin- pioc esses of government. And in turn this alone will enable those 
students who keep their eyes and ears open to learn a great deal about such 
matters. (Needless to say, in order to maximize this Likelihood, it Is 
necessary chat that portion of the Internship experience under the direct 
control of the student's araderalc coordinator has been structured in an 
appropriate fashion — more about this below.) 

A second factor Jn this regard is the belief that In the end it is the 
individual Intern, who will on the basis of his or her personal initiative 
and energy commitment, determine the success of the intern experience. There- 
Is the Implicit presumption that in those occasional Instances in which 
lutein., do a. nully assume the role of trusted staff aids, it Is primarily as 
a consequent e not «f their having been thrust into that role, but rather of 
having taken personal initiative; and In 6 o doing having proved themselves 
as desetvlne, of aim h a role. - 

All ot which Is not to deny that it Is useful for an internship supervisor 

to take care and, to the extent that it Is possible, place Students In situation* 

that will allow them the maximum opportunity to participate in the activity of 

an office as If U were regular staff members. Xt is rather to suggest that 

the actual reality of the Internship experience is such that participants in 

it will most assuredly have quite different levels of opportunity in the otticei 

in which they will be placed- Certainly the environoent of some offices is 
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likely to provide the Intern with a greater number of opportunities for more 
interesting, iuoo^d wore exciting, experiences th.in will otlici offltes* 
Nevertheless, for the student who possesses and exercises some decree oi 
Initiative, as well as a willingness to keen his or her eves opm, even 
the more limited options of the office that provider less than the opt inn I 
environment may serve as a source for a very valuable ka tiling o|ipui tniiity. 

There are, it should quickly be noted, various ways by whi« h tin .n.idemlt 
supervisor of n student's internship can seek to maximize the slgullUaute 
of the experience that the student will have as an intern. Ubvi »nsly tu 
dealing with the participating legislators and agency personnel, at ademl« 
supervisors must emphasize the need to provide the student with real 
opportunities to get involved in serious matters of polity, towards thl« ■•n , l 
the academic supervisor should, wlien possible, work with Hit* on Ihe \oU 
supervisor to define the role and function of interns. 

While it is some times an uncertain exercise, another means of tr.ing to 
maximize the likelihood of the student's having a sm*essftil and Interesting 
experience involves trying to match the interests, personalities, and polity 
orientations (especially the last) of interns with those of the siipei vising 
legislators and agency personnel. Past experience has cer taint v shown th.it 
similarities of interest, ideology, personality, and even in Mi»e ia&es sex, 
can be important factors in determining the success of internship jrtJvity. 
At the same time, that one is doing this, one might also be at ting to, in 
essence, prepare the student for the worst by suggesting tli.it the Intern 
experience will Involve a good dose of rather menial work. Students frequently 
have unrealistic expectations about internships and it is probably a Rood 
idea to seek to lower their expectations a bit even under the best of tir^tim- 
stances. 

An explanation, specifying at the outset, with both the student as will as 
agency or legislative supervisors of what their expectations of the progiam 
are, is of obvious importance. In so doing, one can hopefully resolve at 
that point such matters as what portion of a student's time might apprupi lately 
be available for use in so-called "gopher" work, and what part ought to be 
devoted to activity such as attending hearings, dealing with constituent 
affairs, policy research, and the like. One very useful means of dealing 
with this sort of problem is through the choice of spec if it academic require- 
raents that must be met in order to obtain course credit v fot the Internship 
program. Thus for example, if the faculty sponsor requires some form of polit) 
research paper from program participants, and this is made known to both 
interns and agency or staff personnel at the outset, it will often force both 
the students arid their supervisors to agree upon a significant re«*ear<h problem 
for interns to look at during their tenure. 

2. Eligibility for Intern Participation 

The question of who should be able to participate in Internship opportunities, 
it one where there are hard and fast rules- Typically internship opportunities* 
are few and the demand for them is often high. Consequently, supervisors of 
intern programs frequently resort to applying such traditional academic ttUeiJa 
as grade point avetagea and the number of years at the institution, as a means 
to determine who should be selected for available Internship opportunities. 
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Wtille this mi thud seivcs tu piovidc selection criteria that have a certain 
tradition*! academic let,i t lmaey , it is not at all clear whether there Is 
attuully any tclcvdiuc 01 validity fur Internship qualifications and purposes. 

In fact, niduy iuJI v Idudla experienced In Internship supervision (Including the 
author of this repoit) have tome to conclude that internship activity will 
frequently oeivc u» au JoLel lectudl btlaulant for students who have previously 
not hun M^M; motivated, and thus the Imposition uf grade point requirements 
may actudlly be mutt euuiitcrpruductlve. Indeed , to impose them as the criteria 
for *c let Hun may deptlvc tho^e students who could probably most benefit from 
< in irapottatu opportunity tu begin to relate academic experience to the real 
wu» IJ, in *i muili mute concrete and meaningful way then In the past. In this 
itji'tit, tU t.uulty euuidindtur uf the University of Massachusetts Congressional 
Iittcciiohip Program lida reported in some detail the method by which the task of 
writing ot.»rf memoianda has liteially foiced students who began Internships 
will* limited writing okills, to become quite sophisticated in the preparation 
of serious rvsVarrli and analysis papers. 

Another helpful m^ans that can be used in the student selection process for 
internship {Murrains is an ural interview. The major drawback of this is that 
ltitt r v it-win*; thirty ui fotty applicants for internships for even a mere ten or 
fifteen miiiulio t<in he a tedious and time - eonsucii ng process for those involved. 
Nevertheless, eveo u fdltly limited interview can be quite useful in getting' 
some settle of the apptopr i dtcntaa uf an Inter nbhlp experience for a particular 
student. Moveover, buUi <in inlet view can he of considerable importance in 
obtaining the information th^t i a needed fur the placement of the student in 
an appropriate situation. 

it i«, however, by nu meanb elear that assessment by an oral interview is all 
that mut h superior to th c ul II Udtiuii of aeadcralc criteria in selecting students 
tor internships. Quite obv4uu»]y borne students are more adept in an interview 
situation i halt others, and eouscquuuLly they will make' a more favorable initial 
impression than a lesb socially adept individual. And once again it may be the 
less skilled, le.-»b sotJally adept student who would benefit moat from the 
intern expericme. Thi'ie lb also an obvious problem where interviewers 
impost- their own piisunal value bias upon the situation. My experience 
suggests that this is a dauber that must be eontlnually kept In mind, in that 
students who I would have pccdlcted would nut have gotten along well as 
hiUriin have in taet dune so, while others who I thought would be very 
suevessful have not always .succeeded. 

One alteiu.it ive to tin t>c problems lb to have the minimum possible selection 
criteria, and simply allow any student with, say, a C average to participate. 
Imlttd dii »tudents who are juniors and seniors, this may well be the single 
best alternative. Ncvei theleoS s«.nce there are normally very real limitations 
in the available number uf internship opportunities, as we 1,1 as the availability 
uf faealt> time fui oopctvisiou, »uth an approach is usually not very feasible. 



My experience with the Wiscuiibiu legislative Internship over three years led 
to an alternative strategy, that In a sense, Involved all three of the 
technique* Jest r Ihed above. At the outset of the program there were only a 
few spots avoilablc fui interns, and thus grade point averages and class 
senlutlt), tampered by au irapt essi oulstlc assessment on the basis of an 
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Interview with each student, were nil utilized in the selection process, the 
interviews were focused on the stuilcnts's prior e*per it m es and tin itasuns 
they were seeking to participate in An Internship* Subscquc ut K as nu»re 
internship opportunities became available, pioiess of student m I f -*»eJe» I Ion 
essentially evolved Into practice. In tills process , students initially 
were informed that grade point average and seniority would * omit s ijmf f it am I / 
but that exceptions could and wunld he made. tu the Interview .<.tto.it Inn , 
students who were relatively low on CPA were questioned In soim detail .is ti» 
whether or not they felt that an internship was really a wise Idea f«ti them .11 
that point In their academic programs. If th< studtnl lontiniird to pits 1st 
In expressing certainty that an internship would he K*«»d for th»m, and was ,it 
least a sophomore with C average, they were finally attrpted and asrtgned 
to a legislator. In fact, as best as run Id hp judged, this latter system 
worked as successfully as the system used at the outlet »»f the program when 
fairly rigid grade point requirements were imposed and oartli ipar i«in was 
limited to seniors and second-semester juniors. 

2_* TjL m *l J^Pi? tjj. Amount uJ^Acadcm I c C/ p d 1 1 f o r I n t e r u s h i ji s 

There is in practice, considerable variation tu tht ,ippr*>j*r late length of time 
for students to participate in Internships, us well .is tin amount of .-n .idcmit 
credit that ought to be awarded for Internship experience. In i«ims ol time 
commitment, the time variation In internships se» ms to mn frow as little' as 
ten hours a week for a period of several weeks, to what is essentially a 
full-time Job for up to a yeat. In terms of credits award* d. om finds anywhere 
from no credits to thirty credits for Internships that Ja?t <n tut ire academic 
year (the latter is, for example, required of all institution** participating 
in the federally spnusored "Year for Action" internship program). 

In determining just how much time should he requited and ln»w run h ittdft 
awarded for participation in an internship, there are several fa« t»»rs that 
must be taken into consideration. When students arc required to travel 
substantial distances from their home campus for an internship, a full-time 
arrangement (for whatever length of time Is desired) seems t« In th* 1 most 
feasible approach. Even here however, this is hy no means a necessity. For 
example, the student who might travel to Washington, D.C., for an internship 
could certainly work out a program (approved beforehand h> tin tr academic 
advisor) to enroll In specified courses at one of the universities in the 
area. 

Another factor in determining the time commitment Involved In an internship 
must be tlu* needs and preferences of the agency Jn which the student Is placed. 
Discussions with staff from Congressional offices as well as state administratis 
agencies suggests that the Idea of part-time student inter nships Js not lonked 
upon with favor by most. The feeling among these offices Is that the time 
commitment required on their part In the training and preparing of the student 
is so great that if the internship is to be only part-time?, the effort Involved 
is too much for the return that Is received. On the other hand, the respnnse 
of state legislators to the Wisconsin Political Science Department program 
where students were expected to put in ten to twelve hours a week for a 
semester, was very good. Indeed, while there were a few complaints ahcut the 
limited student time, most legislators seemed to b» grateful for any kind of 
assistance that they received, regardless of how limited. 
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Another factor to be tousldcred in a decision concerning Che time and credits 
involved lit any Internship, is the academic expectations and the formal 
r« i|ui[ciit« utte »»f the department that i.*» sponsoring the program. A situation 
where .in Int* tri&iti |i amount:* to one-third to one-half of the student's credit 
i cqtii cement a toi a major is ptobably neither academically nor intellectually 
saUst.nloty. As a general tule, it would seem that internship credits 
should u.a ..mi. tint U. more th«ju one fifth of the credit Involved in a normal 
mn)or. tjojli- cle.uly, a system of imlvei sity-wide credits similar to the 
system at the UnlveiolC it* of Maasa* huaet lb and Connecticut is of great utility 
In the establishment and implementation of a full-time, semester-long 
internship progiant. 

U v When Ttt_ He an_ hjt o 1.0 ^and Where 

As is trot with virtually all other aspects of internship activity, there is 
again little 1*1 no t,oi«»enoUa with tegard to such question^ as what type or 
wh.it level oi gi.vt uimeucul agency provides* the beat internship opportunities. 
Similarly, what yeai Jn a student's academic career provides the optimal 
t lute lor an Internship la anothei aspei t which Jacks consensus. Discussions 
with a wide variety of people Involved in these activites suggests a wide 
funge nt viewpoints. To the extent that there is a general consensus on an? 
of theft* fttstiest it lb that the Junior or senior year is the best time for the 
nttnltuts to ullage in an internship. (Nevertheless no one has really provided 
any 1 nnviin- lug learns why a sophomore doing reasonably well in his or her 
iicauYmi* worl. should he cxt I tided from such an opportunity.) 

One Hue of ills* iioalon uti^istnl by serai ot those interviewed was taat the 
)uuloi yiar w»i*> the optlmtl time tor an internship because that avoided the 
puii.% tbi I i t y thai the iutctuing student might be- caught up in the "senior 
stump/ 1 A'i.ttlly one mt^ht imi that veiy same point to argue that the senior 
year U t iw U-m t iwe tor an internship. if after all It is the senior who 
!•» tk>i*% tikiiv to he tind of traditional classroom activity, then perhaps 
it it* in tin advantage of the^e students to engage in the kind of change of 
»i,a^ li.at tn Internship provides. Further, one wight argue that the more 
aiK'.Hued tin student, the more useful the opportunity will prove. 

I'ii, I e it would he overstating the ease to churat ter i<te it as a controversy, 
lint** is* &oim- disagreement a^ong persona engaged in internship activity as 
to lid level ot government provides the best type of opportunities for 
student iitte 1 ni»hipi.» IV 1 hup* riot urn- x pel tedly f there appears to PC some 
tinti I (lion between the type ui program t hut an Individual is associated with 
and t elt p«nti»««l . predilection as to what is the best level of government 
lot an iuteru^hi i. IHi ht tc-ld and Adler for example, argue that the local 
level ot, gov* rnwi.ut .aovjdea the mout useful opportunities for intern experiences, 
white otlis 1 > who 01 1 not Connected with local government programs suggest the 
contrary. I, in loin, would otgue for the greater value of state government 
iulein..iilp}>, ho^ed on a he I let in the unique Importance of this level of 
govet m nut uid tlu high level ot public Ignorance and lack of Interest. 

It applets* that a persuasive 1 ase can he made for any level of government in 
terms oi its potent tot learning experience. Indeed whether an Internship is 
to be at 1 he local, state, national or international level, whether it 
Involve* working with *h>o* w legislators, political parties, in campaigns, 
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or with a public service interest group, is a natter that should be determined 
primarily as a consequence of the availability o£ opportunities and student 
Interests. What should be Kept in alnd Is that each type of internship will 
offer different opportunities and have different limitations. Consequently, 
it Is incumbent upun the faculty advisor to take this Into account in structuring 
any accompanying seminar and acadejalc requirements. 

The optimal situation, (and one that Is most certainly feasible at any middle 
to moderately large institution,) is the provision of opportunities for 
students to pursue the type of internship experience that most interests them. 
Given the wide variety of faculty interests that are to be found at most 
institutions, there should be little difficulty in finding either preparatory 
courses or acaJemlc staff with the knowledge necessary to supervise virtually 
any conceivable internship. The only real limiting factors on such programs 
is the extent to which faculty members arc willing to get Involved, the manner 
of restriction* that might be imposed by a school's academic and administrative 
regulations, and its reluctance to make faculty- time available, or alternatively 
its failure to appropriately reward its use for such purposes. 

In this respect it should also to be noted that the availability of programs 
such as the various state internship offices and the city urban corps 
actually provide feasibility for even the smallest of institutions to offer 
full-semester internships at both the state and local levels. This type of 
internship program would require no more commitment of faculty resources 
than is required for a directed reading course. Still, this presumes both a 
departmental and an institutional commitment to the full semester Internship 
opportunity as a vallJ part of the academic curriculum and a willingness to 
work with such agencies on these matters. 

Before concluding this discussion of the type of Internship, two additional 
points must be noted. First and most obvious, an institution should take 
advantage cf both its strengths and its unique opportunities. Thus the 
university that has a state capital (or for that matter a large city) 
located in proximity to It should logically focus a substantial portion of 
Its Internship commitment in a direction to take advantage of this kind of 
"natural" resource. Second, to reiterate, It is quite likely that one could 
make a good argument, chat In terms of American domestic political affairs, 
the state may well be the most important and significant level of government. 
Yet it is probably this level that has been most often Ignored by scholars 
and citizens allke t (not to mention university students.) Thus it would seem 
that any institution that has a particularly good opportunity to become Involved 
in state internship activity has, If not a civic obligation, at least some 
intellectual responsibility to do so. The reason for this Is simply that 
state lntcrnohip uppui (.unity prugram* have proved to provide important vehicles 
where large numbers of students (who otherwise might not obtain any introduc- 
tion to this very important area) can be brought into contact with governmental 
activity. Such contact will not only be of intellectual value to the students 
Involved, but in the end, might also serve to be most valuable for the nation's 
political and social system. 

5. Salaries, Internship Program, and Student Financial Heeds 

A perennial difficulty for those involved in administering internahipa , especially 
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programs that require a semester of full-time work, is the question of 
adequate and equitable financial arrangements for the students participating 
in them. Frequently such problems are manifested in three different ways. 
In the first instance, the question arises as to whether internships should 
or should not involve stipends. Then there is the problem of the student 
who has the opportunity to earn money during the course of an Internship 
while other interns do not. Finally there is the problem of the student 
who cannot afford to participate in an Internship in the absence of a 
stipend. 

In recent years there has come to be a growing belief ar«ng many intern 
program directors that students ought to receive salaries or stipends from 
the agency with which they are to be associated. The emergence of this 
notion has in large part been based upon the presumption that in the absence 
of a financial commitment from the agency, 'there is," as one authority on 
internships has put it, "a strong likelihood the intern will not receive 
appropriate assignments." 6 Irrespective of the questions of what constitutes 
an appropriate intern assignment, the fact of the matter is that once again, 
there is a total absence of any systematic empirical evidence as to whether 
this is or is not the case. One might argue that this position represents 
another manifestation of the contemporary tendency to emphasize the importance 
of the Job experience component of internship, at the cost of their academic 
aspects. The reason being, that when an agency pays a student intern, the 
agency is inclined (quite rightly) to assume that it has first call upon 
the student in terms wf time and activities. And while such a situation may 
in fact result in an Intern obtaining a more responsible or professionalized 
position within an organization, it may also produce very significant conflicts 
with the students' academic obligations. Students in such circumstances may 
well find themselves torn in terms of demands upon their time between those 
who pay the bill and those who must grade their efforts. This problem 
suggests that the availability of an agency funded stipend is a two edged 
sword, which can cut across both the advantages and the disadvantages of the 
overall program and its goals. 

Perhaps the most difficult of the various problems involved in the general 
matter of financial arrangements and student Internships, is the problem of 
the cost to the student in terms of income lost. The student engaged in 
a full-time internship, whether during the summer or during a regular semester, 
must forego most,. if not all, opportunities to earn an incorae. An equally 
obvious point is that for some students, money earned during the summer and/or 
the regular semester is critical to their ability to continue in school. For 
that matter, even the part-time internship in which the student is expected 
to participate for ten to twelve hours a week has shown, at least according to 
the testimony of undergraduates at Hadiaun, to impose serious limits upon one's 
ability to finance subsequent educational activity. 

What this suggests, then, is that any commitment to a large-scale student 
internship program, especially one that involves full time Internships, should 
also involve at least some commitment of financial resources to be made avail- 
able to students who would find it Impossible to participate in such opportun- 
ities without financial assistance. 

Quite obviously the source of such funds presents something of a problem. 
Foundation funds are now not very readily available foe such purposes. While 
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federal funds are available for students at school*) engaged in University 
Year for Action and Cooperative Education Internship programs, this duea not 
help a student who la not attending a participating institution, one means 
of dealing with this problem Is for student* at Institutions to work through 
state and local government agency Intern program*. Most of theft* tigom y progiums 
have federal funds to pay stipends to Interns who *_an meet o need requirement 
similar to that for studenta. who are aided under the federal work study 
program. 

In the case of the university engaged In administer lug its «-wn program «»f 
internships, the two most likely sources of audi money are tin* institution's 
regular program of financial assistance and the agem les of government 
participating In the intern program. For example, in this .nea Congressmen do 
have a limited amount of money available to pay student Interns, and of 
course many agencies frequently have small amount a of contingent y funds that 
might be used for this purpose. It might, for exampl**, he possible In the 
course of establishing a Washington intern program, to p^r«u».ujr som** of t ho 
Congressmen who would be taking interning *tud*»tits to make some funds available 
for those who can demonstrate serious need. The same kind of ar r»ing*«t«onts 
might be made with various administrative* agencies with whom stud out - would he 
placed. 

It Should be noted that In setting up internship programs, rhe recent pat rem 
has clearly been to either have stipends fot all students ot for n«ne. While 
Such an arrangement has the virtue of consistent y , (and In so Joint* n»* douht 
enables supervisors to avoid dealing with certain kinds of ditfl.nlt ami 
perhaps not entirely pleasant situations), it is probably, In »he end a 
counterproductive strategy* Requirements thot all Internships carry stipend* 
Invariably seem to either keep programs small, or alternative Iv limn them 
to graduate students whose skills are more teadiJy marki tabic. On the other 
hand, a program with no stipends undoubtedly ex* ludes some students from 
Internships. Consequently, it would seem that the b**st approa* h ir. one in 
which at least some financial conwitment Is obtained either f roia tin 
sponsoring institution or from a few of the agencies and individuals a<. celling 
interns* If the latter occurs then those placements that will pi«-vld« stipends 
can be awarded on the basis of a need criterion. 

Before turning from the subject ol financial arrangements and internship 
programs, there is an additional aspect which deserves consideration. This 
concerns those situations In which the faculty sponsor of an internship 
program is apptoached by the student who claims that since their rmploymt nt 
involved responsibilities, like those In which Interns are engaged, the> 
ought to receive academic credit for their work experience. In iMs respect 
such students will frequently point out that their t esponsibll i t Jes are at 
least aa great as a student intern's, and that in most Instances * hey are 
much more politically significant and policy relevant. Tine* Hit. argument 
will go, why should they not be able to receive academic credit while 
participating in their Job. 

There are several perspectives from which to view this argument- The first, 
and undoubtedly the simplest, would be to accept the position of t lie student, 
that he or she ought to be able to receive Internship credit* This would ol 
course be qualified by the provision that the student must meet an^ term 
paper or other academic requirements placed upon other interns. And of «ourse 
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tli la auroe |H*itit wmuU dL»> hold tint itt terras of meeting any requi tements that 
inlght ixiat with k'k.iiJ to M |»n '* oat,*' or "corollary" course requirements. 

Aunt In r .lit 4 tn.it Ivc tm t.» I Lilly u|ttt arrangement a such aa tuoae pru posed by 
them ^Indent*. ii> being itn on<pal ihle with the academic character ot an intern- 
«*ti 1 1» |»i«>£i Tula p«»altiou • an be )uatlfled mi two grnuuda, both of which 

way be lon^Uliitil at one and the same time, either logical or arbltary 
depending upon oiu'a per ape t 1 vt. In the firat pUkt, there is the potential 
for i very aei Jous icnillit ot inter eat In .my situation in which a student 
ia» on i lo o»«_ band employed and i Apr* led to perform aa an employee, while on 
the nlho liaml (iiitifiit, a« ulctuU credit for a particular position and consequently 
txptitcd to put Laming fir at. Indeed, the* business of holding down a full* 
tliai a -iff position with a lcgla lator or in an agency, by it* nature frequently 
r<<piit<> tin to forego (l»y timKr) many important opportunit les to learn and 
analyst the pion^ta, of whit h one i» a part. Tile force of pressures to perform 
a prt*a<ribtJ but toot Ine ta»k generally preclude these opportunities. 

A aicond point in thl* matte i involves the puipoae of the iutetnahlp experience 
Hat If t and it a relationship t*» a depat tment 1 a academic program. If the majur 
pntpt^e of an ii'teiii^hip involve* trying to educate studenta about the problems 
auJ pioti»aca of ^ovttitmeot and public pulley, then quite obviously an Intern- 
ship it. not going to perform that iuuetinu for the peraon who la already (or 
about to be) employed by an agency or public official. The ability of this 
Individual t.i obtain *uch a position demonstrates clearly that they are beyond 
the at age of net ding tn be introduced to the baalc polltlca aad policy-making 
pr.<4< t ot the government for whom they would be employed. Thus, to allow 
ami* -i a>l»iJtiit to participate in an inter nahlp wuuld be defeating the purpose 
ot the ptuy raw. it would, in a sense, be like allowing a graduate student 
to pal 1 Kip. a c in, and n<tivL credit for, taking an Introduction to American 
I'olltitu I'i'tiit o imply btijuac thty had never had such a course during their 
liiuU i graduate t dm it ion, and had not ptevloualy obtained auch credit. 

6. Supervision ot tin. lureruahip Experience 

Ihi supervision ot an internship experience is not quite as Hmple a tank as 
it Might aera at ilr^t to tboat who liave not engaged in such activity. Nor 
perhaps is U ♦jolti aa towpliculed a taak aa some lndlviduala who have been 
involved would mjg^cjt. fhvre in no education that the aueceaa of a student's 
experience a> cttt lutein will be dependent upon a combination of factors, some 
ol which an vooti »• 1 lablt , orhera which are not. Certainly one which Is among 
the- tuuil t out tt*| lable , i> the quality of aupervlalou given to the student. As 
a result, it i> Important that at i loua thought and effort be devoted to this 
matter. Hit n arc -tvctal rules of tlmab tliat ought to guide thoue who are 
engaged In the super vial on of Internships* 

In t oiif»ldei lug the chattel of intern aupervlalon, it is useful to begin by 
noting that ihl>-» Involve, in mont Instances, a dual responsibility which 
la shared hy the academii coordinator of the internship program and the 
individual student'* on ihc Job supervisor. In an effort to discuss the 
various Jibuti s involved in the supervision of internship activity, it Is 
useiul to «oii>*dci independently the particular perspective of each of these 
two persona who will be dealing with the intern. 

Faculty *u|M*ivlaIou c»t interna typically involves four general types of 
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activity: placement, orientation, academic direction an d evaluation, and general 
student consultation. Each of these activities requires certain specific types 
of knowledge and skills on the part of the academic advisor. For placement, 
it is imperative that the faculty supervisor have some awareness of the nature 
of the individual agencies and the personnel to whom interns are to be assigned. 
It goes without saying that some officeholders and administrators are likely 
to provide the student intern with more attention and greater opportunities for 
learning than will others, and they should be sought out. It Is most important 
that students should not be placed in offices where they will either be viewed 
with great suspicion or precluded from all but the most limited contact with, 
and involvement in, the ongoing operations. 

There are two kinds or types or orientation that can be provided by the faculty 
supervisor for the intern — one of which is an absolute necessity, the other 
of which is useful, but certainly not mandatory. The first involves the kind 
of orientation that might be characterized as alerting the Intern to the "rules 
of the game. This Includes such basic, Indeed elementary, things as emphasizing 
to the students the need for absolute trustworthiness and, when appropriate, 
for maintaining confidentiality and discretion during their interning activity. 
In a similar manner, the academic supervisor must also be responsible for 
impressing upon the students the fact that their rale as interns will be to 
observe and to learn. Above all, their role as Interns Is not, (unless they 
are encouraged to do otherwise by their on-the-job supervisors,) to direct 
anything. This means that the student must refrain from any temptation to try 
Immediately to "straighten things out" either procedurally or policy-wise in 
the office to which he or she is assigned. At the same time that the academic 
advisor is impressing upon the student the importance of a discreet deference 
in demeanor, the intern must also be made aware of the importance of taking 
the initiative in seeking out learning experiences. The academic supervisor 
cannot emphasize too strongly to new interns that the single most important 
ingredient in a successful Internship will be the extent to which they keep 
their eyes and cars open, and discreetly take the initiative In seeking 
opportunities to both learn and perform services for their on-the-job 
supervisor. 

The other form of orientation activity in which the academic supervisor 
should participate involves aiding the students In learning about the 
situation where they will find themselves as interns. This involves at a 
minimum providing students with background information about the character 
of the agency, and perhaps the individuals with whom they will be working. 
It may also involve aiding the new interns in becoming aware of the extent 
and the type of resources that will be available to them in the course of 
their assigned office tasks. Finally it nay involve helping the student to 
obtain a general knowledge and understanding of rhe total governmental and 
institutional environment where they will intern. This may mean for example, 
the org nizing of orientation sessions with guest speakers for the interns, 
or perhaps even providing them with an informational tour of the agencies and 
offices where they will be working. 

The functions of the campus supervisor of interns in providing academic 
direction of the intern program will be dealt with in the following aection. 
Suffice it to say that the availability of accompanying seminars, exposure to 
resource persons, the provision of suggested or assigned reading, as well as 
general guidance and assistance in the preparation of any required papers, 
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is j 11 Involved here. The final function of Che academic supervisor Involves 
simply being available to the interna for ai\y needed consultation and guidance. 
Some students will adapt to their new surroundings quite quickly and with a 
great deal ot assurance, while other students will not. It Is to this latter 
group of students that the academic supervisor must be available as a person 
to whom they can tome seeking advice and assistance. Helpful guidance at such 
a time (und It necessary as an infrequently used last resort, a change of 
assignment) tan niawe the difference between a successful and a non-successf ul 
Internship. 

lust as good academic supervision is a significant factor in the success of 
an Internship program, so too Is good on-the-job supervision. A staff person 
or politician who has a distrust of interns in particular, or students in 
genera I is nor the person for such a task. Obviously, the desirable attributes 
ot an un-ilie-|t>h supervisor of interns include not only openness and willingness 
to spend time with Students, but the capacity to know how to utilize interns 
t f fect)veiy« This u.eans providing them with work to do that is both serious 
and has educational value, not to mention encouraging their involvement in a 
variety uf activities that are designed to provide the widest possible array 
of experiences. In essence, the on-the-job supervisor must function as a 
teacher of sorts, bur in a different context. 

One te*et*t weans of trying to formalize and institutionalize the relationship 
between an on-the-job supervisor and the intern is through the use of what 
has cum* to be known as "learning contracts." This involves the negotiation 
ot a wiiiten agreement between the Intern, the faculty supervisor, und the 
on-the-job supervisor for the general activities of the Intern, the specific 
task* thev will be expected to perfurro, and the type of supervision that they 
will receive. While the use of such an arrangement may perhaps have a good 
ileal of utility where the intern is going to be located a considerable distance 
away tiora, («r not In regular mntact with,) his or her academic supervisor, 
it would seem to add an unneeded note of formality, t.ot to mention a business- 
like iiiullty, to the internship that under normal circumstances may actually 
detract from the academic quality of the experience. In actuality, this 
Urmatiry 1^ wholly artlttci.il, and in reality places no enforceable constraints 
Upon any out*. 

/, flassroot-i Activity, Academic Evaluation, and the I nternship Experience 

The type ol classroom activity that one finds occurring In conjunction with 
Internships quite varied. It ranges from programs in which there are no 
classroom activities to a prugtora such as that at the University of Massachu- 
setts in which there are nut only requirements for courses taken in conjunction 
with the internship, but also prior to and following the internship experience. 

Probably the Hrst and simplest Issue involved in these matters is the 
loiollary of » lassromq requirements, specifically whether there should be at 
a minimum, a seminar of some sort oifered In conjunction with the student's 
actual internship t-xperiente. There is an almost universal tendency among 
aiademUiaiw who have been Involved in internship activity to describe 
glowingly the importance of am h seminars as the means for bringing together 
"theory and practice." Mine, however, it is not at all clear as to how 
and to what extent this phenomenon really does occur, a more realistic 
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^setfscxmt might well be that the provision of such seminars serves at the 
least to guarantee that some time will be set aside in which students and 
faculty member can jointly try to explore the on-the-job experience in 
conjunction with the appropriate scholarly literature as a means by which to 
Integrate the various insights that can be drawn from both theory and practice. 
In addition, such seminars provide interns with a useful opportunity to get 
tc know one another and, even more importantly, to share both their personal 
experiences and their insights about what they have observed as a consequence 
of their internship activity. The seminars also provide a means by which the 
• ^mic advisor can maintain regular contact with the interns for whom he 

he has responsibility. Such seminars also provide an obvious opportunity 
to bring in "gue^t speakers" as well as to introduce the student to relevant 
political science literature and government publications (reports of study 
euramijs&ions and the like.} 

While I have, not found an arrangement of this type in any of the programs at 
which I have looked, it would seem that such seminars could benefit from a 
system of team teaching in which the academic sponsor might share the lectern 
with a government practitioner.^ Such an arrangement, assuming that it involves 
a practitioner who is sensitive to the academic requirements of such a course, 
would not only be quite useful for the student (who would witness the inter- 
action of academician .and practitioner,) but might also be of very great 
vain* to each of the two individuals who would be team teaching such a course. 

Seminars of this type can be structured in a variety of different, ways, given 
the varying circumstances of the internships and the location of the students 
vis-a-vis their home campus. If the student interns are in or near the community 
where their campus is located, the classroom program can be structured in a 
typical academic manner, meeting if not every week at least every other week. 
In the case of students located some distance from home campus, ont can either 
hire an outside faculty member un a part-time basis or else transpoit a faculty 
member from the home campus to the community where the interns are located. 
The latter could be done on a regular weekly seminar arrangement or on a more 
Intensive and less freqent basis. For example, a faculty member might meet 
with a group of interns in Washington, D.C., once a month for a session to run 
for d »«dl day (at which time reading assignments for the next session would 
be given.) 

There is an evident sun^ensus among thobe engaged in Internship activity that 
an accompany W seminar is of considerable importance to the success of a 
program There perhaps equally appropriately, no consensus regarding what 
the academic requirements of such a seminar should be. Many internship programs, 
especially those fur undergraduates will require the student to maintain a 
weekly diary of their activities in the office to which they are assigned. 
Anorher vaM,itiofi on this same theme has the student Intern doing a paper analyzing 
the operation of the office in which they have worked. 

For the purposes of the. University of Wisconsin — Madison, the three credit 
legislative Internship presents a different Approach to the student paper. 
The assignment required the preparation by the student intern of a minimum of 
twenty pages of policy analysis, either in the form oi a single paper or a 
number of shorter ones. There were several reasons for taking this approach 
towards the academic requirements of the program. First, such a requirement 
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foictd tht. .student to bt-eome involved In une, if not more areas of public 
polity loaut^. lit s*# d»*ing, it also served u> give the students a legitimate 
rtjhon for urging tho»e with whom they wore working to allow the students to 
betorac a>lgul M» ant 1 y Involved in this type of activity. Horeover this type of 
research activity also curved, where ntuaaaiy, to introduce students to the 
that utter ot nubataut ivt policy analysis. This in turn would frequently serve 
to open up lot the student a whole new body ot literature — specifically 
totalities, governmental Jmuncnts, committee reports, etc. 

Another rationale tor this type of requirement, (at* opposed to & diary, 
otfLe analysis, .ir even a case study of a particular political conflict), 
was the belief that polity analysis of this type would be of use to the 
legl^latoi to whom the student was assigned. It was with this in mind that 
the initial re qui i cmeut of a single paper of a minimum of twenty pages was 
Mver i Iffit modified to dl luw in it a place two, and if necessary, three separate 
paper* whit h in total came to a minimum of twenty pages. This occured when it 
mo4 di:>v«»vci«;d that a uumbti of I c^ i o 1 a i o i s felt they neither needed nor desired t 
Invest the time required to read a report of twenty pages in length. This 
change did not however affect th. basic requirement that all such papers were 
to reflect sellout* research activity utilizing respectable sources (statutes, 
committee- ptiot^, slater commission reports and the like) appropriately loot- 
noted. Nor did it t hange the tact that tiie work turned In hy the student con- 
tinued to U irititally evaluated lit the. quality of the analysis, with the grades 
Ictclved h> the luteins, fot tUt* written wutk varying in line with the Instructor 
assessment ul that quality. 

A tlnal reason tut the use of the pulley research paper requirement in Che 
Wisconsin ptogiam wdo the btliti that such an assignment allowed the instructor 
to fudge e-a» h stiuie-nt*^ work qoitt independent 1 y of his or her actual on-the- 
job intern e Apt r len* e. Thus In no way would a student *s grade on their paper, 
and In turn for the iour&c, be Influenced by the fact that one individual was 
ot»n fortunate than atiothci in ter«o of the actual internship experience they 
re-teived* huch an approach 1 a aotm what unorthodox, as much of ti e prevailing 
thought apioiifc, lutein »i>oUc*.rs, a^» well interna themselves, has been concerned. 
A more otthodt.x line c*f reasoning w.,ul.i hold that in the awarding of the final 
grade tor an lnlern^hip exper ieii» e , th* student's performance within an office 
or agency should he taken into count. This, after all, it* what remains unique 
and impoitant about the internship expiiieme, and consequently this is what 
the student should be evaluated upon. 

Internship? * f would argue* ate first and foremost an academic experience and 
and toiiaLqUef 1 1> Liu student win participates in one ought to be held account- 
able in traditional utadetuie terms lor whatever academic reward is to be 
received. This la not ot 4 out se tt> deny that the "experience" of interning 
may he of mtu h suutt coo sequence tu the student than, say, the preparation of 
twenty pages ot policy reseaich. It is rather to simply recognize first, that 
such benefits are highly petsonali2ed and consequently the reward is of 
iieec^lty au internal one, and second, that we in academia have neither the 
lapabliiiy to fairly and adequately assess such achievement, nor for that 
matter any consensus (among ourselves) as tu the appropriateness of its 
appifiahi lily In a grading situation. 

This In turn, is not to suggest that a student 1 s performance 3s an intern 
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should be ignored and the assessment of the on-the-job supervisor not sought. 
Indeed, the academic supervisor should, to the extent that It Is reasonably 
possible, consult extensively with the Intern's on-the-job supervisor. Such 
consultation should involve, (but by no means be Halted to,) the nature of the 
Intern's tasks, and the enthuslara and success with which these tasks have 
been performed. In keeping with the philosophy suggested above these evaluations 
should, insofar as the awarding of a grade Is concerned, be limited In their 
application to lnsutln*, that a minimum standard of student responsibility was 
maintained. Perhaps these guidelines mould be applied only in those cases where 
a decision on a final course gtade Involves a borderline situation, particularly 
when, as Is generally the case, It is to Che benefit of the student. 

Another aspect of the general question of what type of classroom activity 
would accompany an internship program Involves the question of "pre," 
"concurrent," and/or "post" courses. The first and perhaps the most Important 
issue In this regard is undoubtedly the question of whether a student should 
be allowed to undertake an Internship Independently of having met any other 
course requirements. One position was reflected In the University of Wisconsin — 
Had Is on effort, for wh'ch there was no "pre," "concurrent , " or "post" course 
requirement for students who wished to engage In internships. In contrast, 
the extreme opposite of suth an approach is reflected by the University of Mas- 
sachusetts system, where the student Is required to take a "pre" course, another 
course concurrently with the Internship, and then a "post" course. 

Certainly an arrangement slmllat to the University of Massachusetts Is not 
unreasonable within the context of the fifteen-credit internship experience. 
Nevertheless, one t an also make the point that «uch a concentration of course 
work, all dealing with the Congtess for example, may be a rather heavy dosage 
for the typlval undergraduate student — even one who will have spent an entice 
semester watching the Congtess. In addition, this arrangement would seem to 
put a great deal of ptessute upon a department, potentially unbalancing its 
undergraduate course of fe tings in Ametlcan politics. One way to avoid such a 
probles* would be to allow the student who has returned from the Internship to 
enroll In a graduate level course on Congress ot public policy. Another might 
be to utilize the pre course as a more genetal overview, the Introduction to 
American government, ot related fields, parties and Interest groups, public 
policy, etc. 

While the Massachusetts program may possibly demand too much corollary academic 
course work, at the same time one might make a convincing case that the Madison 
program may have erred in not requltelng Interna to be enrolled concurrently 
in courses that would have complemented the Internship activity. It would seem 
that the beat arrangement would have been for student Interns with the legislature 
to have been concurrently enrolled In a junior-senior level state government or 
legislative politics course that wa « being offered as a part of the normal 
departmental course offerings. An alternative arrangement might have been 
for the student to have taken a state government and policy course prior to 
the internship and then If the internship occurred while the legislature was 
in session, to take either a legislative process or political parties course. 
Some arrangement which requires a related concurrent course would, It seems, 
optimize one's opportunity to effectively integrate the internship activity 
Into the regular academic program. 
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KituUy lime li.vu ivement and Departmental Recognition for Internship Activity 

Ceitaiily oik ol the. mure thorny problems In the administration of an intern- 
ship pr.^i mt Id the whole question ut faculty time commitment and the kind of 
ift.i*'fc,f»ii ion thai otiuuld be granted to faculty members foe their participation 
a.-, *>puut»ors and advisors fur Internship programs. The coordination of an 
lulci nship ptugram by a faculty lumber Id a very time-consuming prut ess i 
the pi»ua» ul sclenting students, placing them in internships, counseling 
tiu.fu ttbtftU their vuiLua i.un^tiiib, conducting a seminar, and ultimately reading 
what. ai ( im.^t *>ftci« quite lung papers, is,c-v<;n in an internship program that inv» 
truly al/ u, ten students, at least as lime consuming and demanding of intense 
tutulty Invol vt-fstiu as the teaching of a normal lecture course. Unlike the 
i>t*Li*>t lc< Luce eourse wht i c the addition uf a few more students will place only 
.1 -»tijlL additional demand upwii the i<«cai ty member , the addition uf even a few 
students l*> jn Internship Lrogram will increase the faculty lime requirement 
considerably* 

A> we lua .t-Lit ia the pi ceding examination of litter n programs under way at 
vafl**o.» institution., different si huuls hive dealt with this dilemma In 
JUKrc.il w.i/^. In «>oa»e * uses the iaculty member eoordinat i u& the Internship 
.•lu^ra'n haa been plveii credit for teaching a course, thereby reducing the 
normal com st l*»ad lhat they would otherwise be expected to maintain. In 
other 1 attain is, while credit toward a reduced course load has not been 
gi noted (•> the faculty rotwber , their rule in the Internship program has played 
a signltuaut part in their tenure decision, thos in essence, amounting to a 
iidutiloii in "research load." In one instance, the University of Massachusetts 
bi>>i*.u |>i»»>*.i am, a laeulty neiahci has beer* hired at the tenute level solely for 
the |<«hi»..3. or to,.idiiwt Ing and directing internship seminars and other related 
d> tivtl 1^. Aod In several instances, both academic and non-academic 
,t.Jt„i»*i .native pet ruiu.cl |.«vt been depended upon tu bear mueh of the responsi- 
bility nl running these programs. 

*»ne t *»tid it i*m that t-a* h ut rhe^t arrangements have In common is that they 

hi a i.iilit i ^iib^vuiti la 1 i umml tsit nt uf resources and support to internship 

a. tlvitlo the pai I ot at least the department conducting the program ( 

ai. will <i,, in *>c>oit i<iM£>i high Kvel university administrators. Most assuredly 

Uil . 1 .- a point that cannot be stressed tuo greatly. If faculty members are 

r.. he indued i..iu actively nat t it tpatlug in internship activity (and consequent 

ft 'Vidim, tin . oit>idt iabK efturts necessary to make »uch programs Successful) 

thct< piu^l he a t ecoguli l««n ut their efforts at both the department level and 

.*Urve. it b mi tic diriitult to escape the conclusion that the rapid growth and 

a*** * t <>-> 4 Intel ic>bip uttlvity at tht University of Massachusetts was related 

r»> 4 1*, debtee » nmitoument and 1 c adt i ah 1 p evident ed not only at the department. 

level, hot also in the uftieCs ot the provost and the president as well. 

lhi it ale' «.thei method* wht eh ean be used to lessen the time commitment 

ft')i. I* id ut the l.i uit y wembef who is involved in internship activity. Certainl 

way In do this is tu one either administrative personnel or graduate 
assistant . in tht administrative operation of lnterslilp programs. Such 
ncf-..>mttl, iu*»lil tut example, handle the time-consuming tasks ut internship 
^tiettluii ana |d<u ut . in pursuing these alternatives one must face the 
qui >t ion kA wiVthti i.i m>t sm h an approach would at least to some degree, 
iiifii itdi it*, .aitic *>! i he program. In the selection of students for internships 
it would .. • ( that then are ai li.L,t two reasons why this should be handled 
•J I # t * * I , by th* i u lilt y » ooidtnalot . Hcst, not only is it useful to have the 

m 
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Judgement and experience of the faculty member Involved in this process, but 
in addition, this serves as a means for faculty and student to get to know 
one another. This Is useful for the faculty member In their subsequent ability 
to assist the student In the Internship experience* Moreover, It should be 
noted that one of the most attractive aspects of Internship activity foi many 
students Is the opportunity that It provides to get to know a faculty member 
on a more personal basis than the classroom may provide. To eliminate faculty 
Involvement In the selection process would certainly lessen such opportunities. 

Concerning placement, one might again make the argument that the faculty 
member's judgement is of considerable use In the sometimes difficult task 
of relating a student's Interest to an Internship opportunity. In a manner 
to produce a mutually satiafactory result. As it hss been suggested in the 
Introduction of this report, It doea seem that the experience of having the 
faculty coordinator Interacting with the various legislative and agency 
personnel Is most useful. Indeed, the Implicstions of such internship 
activity are potentially significant not only for the Individual faculty 
member, but for his or her institution as well. 
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SECTION (V 

IMiMU.illl'ti Aim lilt I'Ul.iriuAt. SUhNCfc. CURRICULUM — A MODKL PROGRAM 



I I...I.U..I lure I* tn 4istnss In a i ompdr.it I vely brief fashion, the role of 
lot * i *i .hi,* within (he total uirtluiUtti of a political sc lento department, 
il * mi, I.Mii thin, 1 Intend to then suggest some general outlines for the 
,U v»« 1 «>,»-»!• nt of .1 OK».ii I dcptii tmcutal program of Internships. I shall not* 
Uk/iHi, |»ff« 9M«K I* « oniuiLiuldt It Mib <is to the detailed procedures that mi^ht 
U l«*llowi«l In the oiotisa ot selecting, placing, and supervising students. 
I*. i Hi* it.nl. i who has r«. ailita* this point* It Is obvious that this is not 

i 1 »lo not Imvc Jt-« I del views about such matters. Wliiie not formal iy 

iiit .tut«d to 1 li I ^ bo i ton tlu re arc nevertheless Interspersed throughout 

i lit pint ding ills* ussloii what ait essentially a host of not So subtle hints 
,*l.t*»it tlu wjiu.ii in which Internship activities might be tarried out. 

t \ •.tuci.il l*t.»x»..Hal Regarding the R ol c of In t e r nsh 1 no _i n_ t he r l'o 1 1 tic a 1 
«m K-uu t'uri it ul urn 

Uk ,.h ->i 1"U oi whot ought to he the paitiiuiar role and place of internships 
witMu ill. Ki-ii. lal fiais^oik of the political science curriculum Is rarely, 

ii i >> i i si i loudly add tested, This Is unfortunate in that this is no doubt In 

1 1 *>|**» 1 1?» i i» i v I mi tin fact that most political science departments tend to 
..y< i I.H.k tin 1 U oil loui i Ihtit Ions that could he made to both undergraduate 

.iii.I gi.nlnnic e.hu .it lou tu polltital sileiut* through the use ot a "field 
• \j. i Kiiu" oi i in ci Haiti p iitpiitiment. Although there are certainly no hard 
in, I t . i »nii -» a<u tu what nt.ikis for good undergraduate oi graduate education 
to iMtiiiual si iiuu , Ri«*st deportments hove in practice, agreed that there are 
«iit tut Mii*U «•! «..ie to.uovs that, shoo Id tu required as a pat t of this educat t 
Imo->, t In y l|.*v«, totaLl tslud r t go lot 1 .ms regarding sub field requirements US 
wt 1 1 ris dt wand lug thai students take tertaln spetifK introductory and 
•>• « aslou.i I ly , spcvilit ndvuui tnl courses. 

in light ill tin obvious student iutcrt^t in internship experience, as well as 
1 l j |iitt*»dlulc ii hvaiiu to the study of government and politics, there is It 

cih*» tt t»ttnng • a»e lot tlu posit Kut titat every undergraduate major In 
|.**llt)tal Uittv should In ittpilred to meet some minimum field experience 
* cquit i in tit • ha the must pai t , the several arguments on behalf of the notion 
«»t .in internship («*f a IK Id txpcrlence requirement) as a required part of the 
uiuU igi adoitic i iii i ten It tift It'ivt been previously discussed, To briefly reiterate, 
9111 1| a I ctpi i I t Jilt ill Wi»o id bi tog the student into mui h more immediate contact 
with bi» il» i lie ihurai tci wl guvt i nweiit operations and the nature of the politics 
jUiiioi. iii si. «li*lng, tt would provide the student with personal experience 
that tt nothing i hn , would at the least be useful In terms of highlighting 

i .»iK.-, and • t ii urns lain, c^ that li.id lu en tit would subsequently be dealt with In 
the regular atadttult im i juiiiiiQ, lit essence, the relationship of the intern* 
ship tu the poll! tia I Si lime curtUulum would be analagous to that of labors- 
toiy t«xpci luih e In the sc I elites iurrictilum. 

ii |«, ii.ii unlikely that an lot ci nshlp experience would be of considerable use 
i,« Paiiy it nut oh-si nodi r graduates in terms of encouraging both future academic 
and tin i I Ice tuai im*-r«sls, a* well as In facilitating their subsequent effecti 
nes** as tltiaiu Hn.illy, die r«-«mi reraent of gu^h an expei lent e would have th 
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additional bonus value of being not only intellectually useful, but providing 
students with a type of experience that would be of help to them when they 
were to later seek employment. 

An internship requirement could be met in either one of two ways. For most 
students this would occur through their participation in a regular intern- 
ship experience. Alternatively, in certain special oases, it might be met 
through the preparation of a supervised field study of a particular political 
institution. A policy controversy study would require the student to both 
participate as an observer, as well as to interview those actually Involved in 
v the event. Students who sought to fulfill the field experience requirement in 
this matter , might for example, be required to enroll in a course that would 
meet for a certain number of sessions in order to provide the student with 
information that would be of assistance in undertaking fhe field observation 
and research. Thereafter, this course could consist of the faculty member 
working on an individual basis with the student who is involved in the 
preparation of the field study. 

In considering the appropriate role of internship activity in the graduate 
curriculum in political science, it seems that it is useful to draw a dis- 
tinction between those students who are working toward* the Masters degree in 
Public Administration and/or Public Policy as a terminal degree in preparation 
for entering the public service, and those students who are working towards the 
Ph.D. degree. In the case of students preparing to go into the public service, 
the utility, indeed the considerable Importance, of internship activity as a 
regular part of the curriculum seems self-evident. Obviously such experience 
helps to familiar Ue tiic student with the behavior and operations of governmental 
agencies. U is almost a prerequisite in terms of the expectations of, if not 
all* at Uast many potential employers. Whether accurately or not, note than 
a few public administrators feel that academic political science has little 
relationship to the "real world of politics and government." Consequently, 
(to again reiterate an earlier point.) it does seem likely that students who , 
do not have an internship experience may be at some disadvantage In competing 
on the job market with thobt students from MPA programs which do provide 
internship experiences. 

Internships have, for the most part been assumed to be less relevant In the 
education of students going on for PH. D. degrees In Political Science, particu- 
larly for those who Intend to engage in research and teaching activity. One 
notable exception is the occasional use of a Congressional Fellowship as a 
source of data for dissertations. Undoubtedly such experiences could be of 
considerable v*»1ue tu an/ student doing work in American political Institutions, 
public administration and/or public policy. In fact, the utility of such an 
experience may well go beyond even these areas* One political scientist quite 
familiar with the dest lpline'a history — Dwight Waldo — has speculated that 
some of the must significant post World War 11 developments in the transformation 
of the American political science, had their roots in the experiences which 
various political scientists (who had received their training in the thirties 
and early foitUs) obtained through direct war-time participation in government. 
To what extent this In fact was the case, lb a question which cannot be finally 
answered here, or perhaps at all. Nevertheless the point still remains that 
practical experience in confronting and examining governmental institutions and 
their politic^ f*>r u ne semester is not likely to do any harm to a student seeking 
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the Fli.D Jfcgrte. Moreover, such an experience might suggest both subjects and 
opportunities for research that would not otherwise be readiiy apparent. 



In concluding this discussion of the use of internships in the political 
s«_icn t <. curriculum, one might end by noting that internships could be structured 
Into academic programs In a variety of ways which really haven't even been 
.seriously tonsldered up to this point. These are approaches which, in light of 
changing economic and social conditions, should be given some very serious 
consideration. One night consider the establishment of a five year program in 
which 4 student would obtain both a bachelors as well as a masters degree in 
put lie jdoilnlbtiut ion. Such an arrangement would have the advantage of requirin 

110 fctt-iUr tint commitment than what is t presently the most minimally demanding 
(at least in terms of credit requirements) MPA programs, while simultaneously 
opening up turrit ula option** that would be even more extensive than what is 
provided by the modt elaborate of present degree programs. 

Siuli a program could provide the student with the opportunity for not unly 
one, hut perhaps two publl_ service internships. Thus it might first involve 
the Atiuknt in an Internship with a local government and then with either the 
»t itc or national governments. The first of these two internships might occur 

111 a part -time basis during a semester in which the student was enrolled in 
regular courses. The sc-» ond might Involve participation by the student on a 
full time basis fur either a summer or a semester. Such an arrangement would 
be of value in terms ot not only giving the student diverse governmental 
trKperlciue, but it would also provide a unique opportunity to gain some 
uudtratdiiJiMg of the comple*ir ies of intergovernmental relations. This would 
he particularly valuable if some effort were made to coordinate the two 
internships, by having the student Involved initially in an internship with 
ptrhap^ t «,tate or lotal highway agency, and then subsequently with the federal 
Department of Transportation. 

boat 1 f'r^p^aaj^ For heve loping a Model Pr oRram of Internships 

It a political dilciur department is to attempt to Implement the general propoaa 
au^c^ted above, then It ia of necessity, obligated to provide the kind of pro- 
c.ram thai will make internship activity attractive and rewarding, both in terms 
ui the nature ot the experience itself, as well as the diversity of the opportu- 
nities that are provided to it* students, it is with this thought as a preface 
that the following it* ommendatituis regaiding he structure of a model intern- 
ship program are put forward. 

1 Ab a general rule all Internship activity (and most assuredly that which 
is to he required of a student as part of a major) should be based in, 
and administered from, an academic department. There are some quite 
sutiesstnl internship programs which have been administered either 
in total or primarily by a university wide administrative arrangement. 
It t.eeois likely thai for i program to have the faculty Input, with 
Its consequent academic legitimacy, the prerequisite to Success and 
actept.ime within the university community, would b for the program 
to hi operated as a part of a regular course offered within a department, 
litis does not mean that the Internships offered within a department 
should he limited to departmental majors. Certainly if internships are 
required of majors, they should be given first priority. Nevertheless, 
last a-, nun majors are ftfven th' 1 opportunity to enroll in a department's 
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courses, so too should they have the opportunity to enroll in Its 
Internship activities. 



2. Strong support of Internship activity oust be provided by both college 
and campus-wide administrative officials. This support should Involve 
at least three specific actions to be undertaken by such administrative 
officials. 

a. Funds should be made available to Individual departments to aid In 
providing the staff and the supporting services necessary to develop 
and maintain a successful program of Internships. While normally, 
the costs Involved In Internships are not tremendous, they can be 
significant and If a program is to be successful, these costs cannot, 
Ln must cases, simply be piggy-backed on top of existing departmental 
budgets without some new provisions being made for them. Except ln 
very rare occasions, (programs for minority students for example), 
money is not available from outside the university to make up these 
cobtb. With the exception of the federally sponsored University 
Year For Action and the Cooperative Education programs, (both of 
which may not be compatible with the purposes of many departmental 
programs), federal money is generally not available. Although 

ten years ago borne foundation money was available for these purposes, 
internships have become more widely accepted, and this source of 
money is no longer as readily available. 

b. When necessary, administrative officials must be prepared to assist 
departments in bringing about the changes in university and college 
academic rules and regulations that arc needed for the operation 

of a successful Internship program. Foremost In this regard Is the 
creation of administrative arrangements that enable students to 
obtain either inter- or non-departmental credit. These credits 
would not necessarily be counted as part of a particular department's 
credit offering In terms of calculating a major, but would be 
.lpplicable- to the students' credit requirement for graduation. In 
this sense, something on the order of the credit arrangement established 
at the University of Massachusetts is almost a virtual prerequisite to 
providing a department with the administrative flexibility. This in 
turn makes a large scale program of internships a realistic alternative. 

i. A (ampus-wlde Chancellor or President's committee on internships 
Should be organ! 2ed. Such a committee would be charged with the 
task of considering the problems Involved In the establishment of 
internships on the campus generally as well as working with both central 
and departmental administrative authorities in facilitating this task. 
Thus such a committee might deal with subjects ranging from the waya 
to go about encouraging departments to engage in internship activities, 
to how to provide administrative assistance for example, in dealing 
kith the problem of housing students away from the campus community. 

3. At the departmental level what might be characterized as a program of 
multiple Internship options providing for both continuing structured 
Intern programs and the pursuit of ad hoc Intern opportunities should be 
developed. Such a program would provide various options for regularly 





pi.e lug interna with governments close at hand. It should also be 
sttm tmcd in .1 flexible manner, Che student who was able to obtain * 
umiit with a public Interest consumer group or perhaps a political 
p.Mty loiiM also hook into l he on-going program of the department. 
It would seen that the partituhir nature of a department's continuing 
intern program offerings would vary, depending upon the location, 
tttt vngliiit and purposes of the political acience department involved, 
lima for a large university located In proximity to a state capital, a 
fnofcrnw M l iunt liming luteanshlp activity might look Like the following. 

a. Ihe highest priority m tlvity wuuld Involve the organization of a 
Multiple option otiHv government internship program for under- 
l*taijualc»- SulIi a program would provide the student with a minimum 
oi two internship options — the opportunity to participate in a 
single euut.se i redlt internship program with either state agencies 
or tlu legislature*, or alternatively a program that would Involve a 
full semester package. All students participating in the latter 
Intel nalilp expel leu»e would he required to meet at regular intervals 
with he program coordinator (in sessions which would also be made 
available to those students who are engaged in three credit state 
internship opiuir tun I ties). These students would also be required to 
take at the same time, a three or four credit course on state govern- 
ment and pal It Its, which would be offered as a part of the department's 
uvular course ofteiing*. In addition, those students participating 
in tin three credit internship, depending upon the judgment of hte 
or avian's « oi»rdln.it ut, must be either encouraged or alternatively 
1 1 ■pi! red to also take this course. 

itcdit tor these Internship activities as well as the othera to be 
subsequent ly dvr.cribed, would be awarded under an Inter-departmental 
iimiis»c i milt arrangement tor Internship programs such as that 
di^i tibed above. If mulct these provisions, the student was allowed 
In take up t« twelve su« h Inlcr-departmentnl credits, he or she 
iMif.ht alrto be k I veu the option of taking two six credit Internships 
aqtu-utlally during the mur^c ot two semesters. Tills arrangement 
Nlejii then allow the Hindi nt to spend one semester in an executive 
il.ciny and on* with a legislator. in the case of the three credit 
pi»»gr imi, a student probably should not be allowed to repeat it, but 
i,»t Ik i be £ 1 veil the option of later taking a six or nine credit 
tut i ru^ltlp (almiK with the requited departmental course work). 

h. Hit ">« i tMitt priority night involve the establishment of two types of 
lo.ul government Internship programs. Ihe first of. these would 
Involve essentially a rep! It at ion of the single course and full 
si/iK.tir Internship nr rnugeroeula suggested for establishment at the 
state level, only In this hist ante, working with nearby local govern- 
ments. Ihe siconil loial government Internship option would Involve 
t?>t »M ishlng coupe-rat ive at rangeacnta with the various internship 
progiiiMs spmiboied by i Ity governments In places like Hew York City, 
Atlanta, and Minneapolis. With the availability of the Interdepart- 
mental « redlt arrangement rerommendtd above, these programs would 
pi cw I ill- good opportunities for studenrs to obtain a one semester 
Internship in these cities. 
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c. The third priority Item in the organization of the multiple option 
departncntally baaed progrtac of lnternahlpa might Involve the 
eatabliatment of a Vaahlngton semester program for approximately 
twenty atudenta more or leas modeled after the University of Haas- 
echuaetts Congressional Internship program. Once this program ho* 
been put into operation, thought might then be given to the more 
complicated taak of eatabllahing a complementary program for 
atudenta to intern with admlniatiative agencies in Waahington. 
there are a variety of admlnlatratlvs options that could be given 
consideration to facilitate the eatabllshment of a Congreaalonal 
program. Depending upon the extent of lta own resources, a department 
might cstsfrlish lea own program, or alternatively contract with one 
of the several institutions and individuals in the Washington area 
available to assist in such efforta. 

All atudenta enrolled in graduate HPA programa should be required to 
spend a minimum of a sumaet In sn administrative agency as a prerequisite 
for their degree. In conjunction with this, efforts ou^ht also to be 
made to set up s progzsm on the order of the Massachusetts General Court 
Fellowship Program for both state snd locsl atsff personnel -« discussions 
with numerous individuals in city and state governments indicate that la 
moat placea there la likely to be substantial Interest. in establishing 
this type of program. 

In order to organize the kind of programs deacrlbed here, a department, 
with the support of high level administrative personnel, muat be pre- 
pared to commit the services of two to three faculty members. Administering 
the proposed undetgtsduste atate and local internahlp activities and the 
teaching of the coursea that are recopnended in conjunction with the 
Internship would require the services of one or two full time faculty 
membera. The Waahington interoahip program (unleaa it la contracted out, 
a course which dcua nut seem very dealresb?e for sny but small schools) 
would require the equivalent of a hslf time teschlng load on the part of 
s faculty member. Finally the combination of coordinating required 
lnternahlpa for MPA's and administering a progrsm similar to the 
Masaachusetta General Court Fellowship Program would requite the services 
of a full-time faculty member. Thla would include offering a two aemeater 
seminar on stste politics and policy for lnternlog atudenta and fellows. 
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FOOTNOTES 



I. A mem study of MPA programs found that one-third of the schools 
9«ip<I»JfJ required internships while another third of the institutions 
l>it»vidtd opportunities foi them as a part of the graduate curriculum 
on an optional basis. See Janes a. Hcdelros, "The Professional Study 
ot Hub! it Administration", Pu blic Adm inistration Review , Vol. 34 
(Hay/June 1974) pp. 254-259. ~™ ~~ 

£. LA\ Cookingham, "£ai ly City Management Internships" in Thomas p. 
Mtitphy, (;uvcrna>nt Mao.i^emeut Internsh ips and Exeeut ive Development 
(lociiigtuii, Mat»s.: TkC. Heath, 1973), pp. 51-64. 

J, The two notcable exceptions to thU general state of affairs are to 
bt found in th._ general iy quite useful 1 monograph by Bernard Hennesay 
ind l he nmat H|ic< lai Ued research w f Ronald ttcdland on the Congressional 
tVllowdifp Pru^um, See, Bernard C. lknnessy, P olitical Internships; 
I In. or PiJitUtj ^^^»±»Ail'»f (University Park, Penn.; The Pennsylvania 
SUt L IhtlviwUy, 1970) jnd^Konald Hediand, 'The Congressional Fellowship 
PioprW 1 In Murphy, oj». cJJ , 

4. The rinding of Hennery <op, _«J_t.) suggest that this Is the case. 

* tM>« rt S. IlirMiiiUld «*,id Norman H. Adler, "Internship in Politics: 
Hto <|»NY KnprrJemt' 1 p.s., vol VI, no !, (Winter, 1973) p. 14. 
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